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EXHIBITION REVIEWS. 


NUMBER FOUR, 





BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 





Near the important and valuable group of printing ma- 
chinery displayed by C. Potter, Jr., & Co., of New York, 
stands the Burcrss proof press, from Belfast, Me. It is 
claimed to possess special advantages, as being always 
ready for service, and not liable to get out of order, with 
the convenience of furnishing, with equal facility, proofs 
varying from a single line to those twenty-five inches in 
length by seven in width. It consists of a bed-and-platen 
arrangement, by which, after the galley of type is placed 
upon the bed and inked, and the paper fixed upon the type, 
the left hand of the operator draws the platen over the bed, 
while with the right hand he brings down a lever capable of 
a pressure of more than five tons. 

The name of Mary H. Sempre now attracts the eye for its 
singularity in the long list of masculine exhibitors of typo- 
graphic machinery, while the attention is further detained 
by the unusual appearance and originality of design, dis- 
tinguishing the book-trimmer so successfully manufactured 
by her, and the merits of which have been abundantly 
proved by the popularity which it has achieved. In con- 
struction the Semple trimmer is simplicity itself. A table, 
with a revolving plate, containing the books to be trimmed, 
works upon an inclined plane, and is moved bya link chain 
and pulley; the books are clamped in the usual way, by a 
screw and wheel at the top of the machine; after a cut has 
been made, the operator touches a lever which causes the 





plate to revolve one-fourth of its circumference, thus pre- 
senting an uncut side to the knife. 

A new candidate for public approval is the Eureka quar- 
ter-medium job printing press exhibited by A. & B. New- 
BuRY, Coxsackie-on-the-Hudson, New York. A special 
claim is made for the unusual strength of this machine, as 
the frame is made in a single casting, while the shafting 
and principal operating parts are of steel, and the pinions of 
wrought iron. The ink fountain is situated between the 
large elevated disc and the bed of the press, and after the 
first roller is charged with ink the fountain drops away, 
permitting full distribution both on the upward and down- 
ward motions over the disc. A small lever, attached in 
front, can readily prevent the rollers from taking ink, which 
is specially advantageous in small job work. As the Eureka 
so closely resembles, in most respects, the well-known Gor- 
don press, it will be forced to work its way to fame by fur- 
nishing practical proofs of solid advantage over its long 
established and popular prototype. 

A very impressive and extensive display has been pre- 
pared by Wm. F. Murpuy’s Sons, of Philadelphia, a firm 
well known at home and abroad, as having won high honors 
as medalists from many of the great competitive Exhibitions 
for excellence in blank book manufacture. The value of 
this exhibit, important in each particular, is increased as a 
matter of public instruction by being a representation of 
the successive steps of this handsome manufacture through 
its details of ruling, folding, paging, cutting, printing, and 
dry pressing, until the solid and massive blank book is 
ready for its ponderous cover. 

Especially attractive to the endless procession of visitors 
is the ruling machine of W. O. Hickok, of Harrisburg, Pa. 
It has earned a wide celebrity and holds a high rank under 
the name of the Pennsylvania ruling machine, with patent 
striker. Casual observers stop to gaze with interest as the 
long web of snow-white paper first appears gliding forward 
under a line of delicate needle-like pens, from which it 
emerges, bearing the pretty parallel lines of color which 
constitute the ruling. The paper is carried back again by 
a system of rollers beneath, to permit the colors to dry; 
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and then, turning again, reappears to be discharged from 
the fly. 

The next step in the manufacture finds its exponent in 
the blank work folding machine of Wm. Braidwood, of 
New York. Here a guide, with guages at the back and 
sides, fixes the paper in its due position, where a knife- 
blade, descending with unerring accuracy upon the middle 
of the sheet, carries it downward in a sharp fold into the 
grasp of two metal blocks, which hold it for an instant like 
pinching fingers, making the fold more definite, and then 
release the paper to drop upon rollers which discharge it 
neatly into a box. Regulators adjust the table to any given 
number of sheets, which can be folded to suit the require- 
ments of book sewing, and the machine is specially inter- 
esting as performing work hitherto accomplished toilsomely 
and tediously by hand labor. 

The paper cutter selected for this display is the thirty- 
six inch steam power machine of Brown & Carver, of Phila- 
delphia, which has established a high reputation for power- 
ful and accurate work and clean finish, while a massive 
solidity of structure, and general correctness of execution, 
is the result of the labors of practical men. By means of 
iron fingers projecting from the back guage, paper can be 
cut with only a quarter of an inch margin, and a convenient 
throw-off enables the operator to arrest the downward guil- 
lotine movement of the knife, without stopping the machine. 

A straw-board cutter for large boards is added from 
Hickok, of Harrisburg. The table is of iron, and the 
boards are clamped by a treadle; strength and service being 
assured by careful construction. The same manufacturer 
also presents a bookbinder’s standing press, furnishing a 
ready application of the great weights required for the pur- 
pose of giving final pressure to the heavy and massive 
volumes belonging to this class of work. Under the formi- 
dable and sensational title of the ‘stabbing machine,” 
Hickok exhibits an admirable apparatus intended to facili- 
tate that most peaceful and harmonic of occupations—the 
sewing of books. 

The Centennial paging and numbering machine, manu- 
factured by John R. Hoole, of New York, is shown by 
Murphy, as a favorite instrument of the trade, having re- 
markable facilities for the arrangement of numbers and let- 
ters in the varying series required by special volumes. As 
one of the modern adjuncts to this branch of business, is 
added the American perforating machine, also by John R. 
Hoole. Five perforating wheels are so adjusted as to exe- 
cute, with perfect precision, a series of perforations such as 
are made familiar in our postage stamps; and a reversible 
motion permits a change in direction, thus furnishing the 
neat method by which checks, etc., are now so readily de- 
tached from the pages of bank books. 

Murphy’s fine exhibit is closed westward with two Gor- 
don job printing presses—a half medium, thirteen by nine- 
teen inches inside the chase, and a quarter medium, ten by 
fifteen inches. This familiar friend, long known and well 





tried in its staunch old working suit of true blue, dons, for 
Centennial display, a holiday garb of rich maroon, adorned 
with sparkling jewelry of nickel plating. The improved 
Gordon, as it is styled, is distinguished from the old 
Franklin-Gordon by the impression throw-off, enabling the 
operator to increase the rolling at will, or to save the sheet, 
if imperfectly fed; by a neater and more convenient roller 
carriage; by the different method of giving the impression, 
being by steel-faced toggles acting against steel-faced planes, 
on the back of the platen; by the impression screws being 
placed on the bed at the rear of the press, instead of on the 
platen; and by the alteration in the ink-plate, the revolving 
inner disc being much larger, and the outer disc smaller, 
than in the old-style press. 

Turning from this old acquaintance, close at hand, upon a 
large drum-cylinder press, stands the new automatic paper- 
feeding machine exhibited by CHantes Enzv Jounson, 
upon which ingenuity and skill have been lavished in the 
endeavor to solve the hard problem of reaching a convenient 
method of substituting mechanism for human hands, in 
presenting the sheet of paper to the grasp of the printing 
machine. The means here adopted for attaining this most 
desirable object may be thus simply described: At the top 
of the machine, above the pile of paper, plays a bar, armed 
with a cutter, so nicely adjusted as to perforate, at one 
movement, only the upper sheet of paper. A needle, auto- 
matically propelled, then finds the hole thus made, and 
lifts the single sheet slightly above the pile, while two metal 
fingers descend upon the remainder of the paper and re- 
strain it in its position. Upon this top, or lifted sheet, de- 
scends a large rubber, which, like a damp, distended 
human hand, draws the single sheet forward and downward 
over the inclined feed-board, where it encounters, in pas- 
sage, what is styled a side register. This is, in fact, a rub- 
ber-padded cam, which draws the paper gently in a lateral 
direction to a given point of rest, whence it presents the 
sheet in the needed position to the grippers of the cylinder, 
which conduct it into the evolutions of the printing press. 
The machine is very ingenious, and the inventor deserving 
of great praise for the measure of success already attained; 
but it still remains to be decided whether the perforated 
sheet will be satisfactory to the bookmaker, and whether the 
expense of the paper destroyed, and the frequent stoppages 
of the press, will not be more costly than the wages of a 
feeder. 

Here, leaving the long line of printing machinery that 
stands abreast in solid phalanx upon the northern side of 
the north aisle of Machinery Hall, the visitor, crossing the 
aisle to its south side, soon reaches the handsomely 
arranged products of the New York Type Foundry of Gzorcx 
Bruce’sSon & Co. Type, sparkling and bright in its primal 
beauty, undebased by the contamination of printer’s ink, 
glitters beside the elaborate steel punches for the various 
elegant and graceful series of letters, which have made 
Bruce’s Foundry so well known to American printers. 
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These are accompanied by a valuable series of moulds, 
arranged successively to illustrate the progress of the art. 
First stands the ancient and rude ring-tailed mould de- 
scribed by Moxon as in use during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Next in order is the lever hand-mould 
of Brevier size, patented by Archibald Binny, of Philadel- 
phia, in 1814, which was used generally throughout the 
United States, until the introduction of the power type- 
casting machines. As the third step in the progress is 
ranked a modern mould of Double Great Primer, to be 
attached to a type-casting machine, patented by David 
Bruce, Jr., in 1838, and popularly accepted both in this 
country and in Europe. 

A case close at hand contains the patent lock-up of ANDREW 
J. O’Suea, of Jersey City. It is offered as specially suited 
to color printing, furnishing, by a scheme of metal screws, 
a manner of locking up the plates readily without the inter- 
position of the ordinary furniture, and permitting the alte- 
ration and removal of the separate plates without a general 
readjustment, while the spacing out and registering are 
arranged with great facility. 

A group of three machines represents the Sranparp Ma- 
cHINERY Company of Mystic River, Conn., widely known by 
their great variety of manufactured articles. Of these the 
Excelsior Cutting Machine has been recognized for its effi- 
ciency and solidity of structure; a great economy in the 
motor power being obtained by the direct application of the 
force to the end of the knife-bar by a short, stout lever con- 
necting with the gear beneath, on one end, and the toothed 
arm on the other, which works directly on the toothed end 
of the knife-bar, making a quick, simple, and positive 
motor. The steam backing machine is presented as a 
marked advance over the hand-roller backing machine, 
there being no labor required except a slight pressure on 
the treadle sufficient to hold the book in place. The power 
then tightens the jaws, the roller passing over the book 
until the backing is completed, when the jaws relax and 
the book is removed. The third machine of the group is 
the new automatic book trimmer, which demands notice, 
as the first attempt to introduce an automatic table. The 
books are placed upon this table and clamped, as in other 
trimmers; upon moving the shipper, the table advances to 
the knife, and the cut on one side is made; the table then 
recedes, makes a quarter turn, advancing again to the knife 
and again receding, and so continuing until the four sides 
are cut, when the machine stops, the books are removed, 
and a fresh lot substituted. It is claimed that the precision 
of the movements requires no attendance, and that the ope- 
rator can employ the time, while the machine is cutting, in 
preparing the next series of books. 

Directly adjoining is the interesting exhibit of J. M. Arm- 
sTRONG, Of Philadelphia, the music typographer, and sole 
exhibitor in this peculiar line. Cases contain the quaint 
types which represent the musical notes, with all the rules, 
curves, etc., many of which are of gleaming brass. Books 





of handsome specimens demonstrate that movable types can 
well supersede the cumbrous and expensive old system of 
engraved plates. 

A handsome fencing of great types next claims attention 
as the appropriate adornment of the display of the type 
foundry of MacKetxar, Surrus & Jorpan, of Philadelphia, 
who still uphold with dignity the honors of the first type 
foundry of America, founded in 1796. The passing visitors 
show much interest in the shining stream of rattling types 
which flow like water from a pump out of the mouth of the 
elegant casting machine. This daintily executed instru- 
ment is heated by gas and run by steam power; at every 
revolution the mould comes up to the spout of a force pump, 
where a sufficient quantity of liquid metal is forced into it, 
then flying back instantly, the mould opens and expels a 
fully formed type, at the rate of from ninety to one hundred 
and eighty per minute. A machine for rubbing type, and 
perfecting it into absolute smoothness, is also embraced in 
the enclosure, with another for kerning. Glittering lines of 
the various types produced by this foundry also add to the 
beauty of this display, with a historic array of moulds, 
embracing the great improvement invented by Binny, one 
of the original founders of the house. The famous speci- 
men book of this firm, perfected at an expense of seve- 
ral years of labor, and nearly fifty thousand dollars in 
money, is worthy of careful examination, both for the 
beauty of its type and for the taste and skill of authorship, 
by which words and phrases were adapted to correspond to 
the form of the letter, and which introduced a new and 
pleasing element into typographic literature. 

Tse Morristown (N. J.) Herald makes this eccentric 
effort: “‘A New Jersey editor lost his best gold pen and 
holder, a few daysago. After making a thorough search all 
over the office, and accusing a dozen tramps of the theft, 
he happened to remember where he last placed it, and bend- 
ing down the top of his ear, discovered no less than four- 
teen penholders, of various styles, which he had lost during 
the past two years.” 








James Russet Low's second series of essays, ‘‘ Among 
my Books,” is well received in London. One review, noted 
for its sarcastic treatment of things American, feels bound 
to acknowledge that Mr. Lowell's perceptions are of an emi- 
nently broad and catholic nature. It regards him also as 
having a thorough appreciation, ‘‘ not only of noble poetry, 
but of the literature pertaining to poets.” 





Tue most enterprising of Yankees can hardly match the 
latest novelty in Scotch advertising. The proprietors of 
the Glasgow News, a Tory journal, have rented the estate 
of Bullwood, near Dunoon, which lies sloping to the Firth 
of Clyde, and on which they have cut out of the turf the 
name of the paper, in letters seventy feet long and corre- 
spondingly wide. 
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AN IMPERTINENT PILFERER. 


There was trouble in the sanctum, for the editor declared 

That, hereafter, if old Perkins—drat his homely picture !—dared 
To meddle with exchanges, or appropriate a sheet, 

He would cane him in broad daylight, if he met him on the street. 
He had reason for his anger, for his favorite exchange, 

The Hopkins Ferry Sentinel, the organ of the Grange, 

Had been stolen from his table; and the devil, ‘awkward Jim,” 
Said that Perkins had it reading, so the theft was charged to him. 


* Tis vexing,” said the editor, when he was left alone, 

‘“« To sit down to read a paper, and discover that it’s gone; 

Now, I hate to anger Perkins, but I’m bound to put an end 

To his cabbaging exchanges, if I lose him as a friend. 

I don’t wish to harm his person; but I'll tell you what I'll do: 
When the rascal happens in again, I'll make him feel so blue, 
That he'll wish himself in Guinea, or some other foreign place, 
With a screen to hide the blushes on his self-accusing face.’’ 


Hello! he’s here already—that’s his footstep on the stair; 
Ah! good morning, Mr. Perkins, walk right in, and have a chair— 
What's the news at Hopkins Ferry?” Mr. Perkins slow replied: 
«« W-a-l-l, I see that old Squire Smither’s darter Hanner’s up and died, 
And that Daniel Bangs, the editor, is spoken of for Mayor. 
Humph! they must be hard up, surely, for official timber, thére!”’ 


The editor was puzzled, and he gazed into the street, 

While the sober-visaged Perkins calmly settled in his seat, 

And, reaching for a late exchange, proceeded to peruse 

The doings up in Congress, and the stock and farming news. 

Did you ever!” thought the editor, “he didn’t even wink! 

He failed to catch the irony my words contained, I think; 

I'll try him on a second time, and if he doesn’t wince, 

I'll then conclude that Perkins, of exchange-fiends, is the prince.” 


«Ahem! Well, Mr. Perkins, if you’ve no objection, sir, 
I should like to take your Sentinel—I’m plundered, as it were— 
Somebody’s ran away with mine, and Hopkins Ferry news 
Is what my readers here in town can’t well afford to lose.” 

* My Sentinel,” said Perkins; ‘‘humph, well, certainly, why not ? 
You're welcome, Mr. Editor, to anything I’ve got,” 
And reaching for his glazed coat-tail, he slowly dived therein, 
And, pulling out the missing sheet, continued, with a grin: 


«I bought some butter yesterday, which was so plaguy strong, 
Th’ old woman wouldn’t keep it, so I brought the stuff along. 
Jest wrapped it in this paper, and it’s greased a heap; but, then, 
"T will lubricate the rivets of your most effective pen!" 
This last insinuation roused the editor straightway, 
And in less than half a second Mr. Pelig Perkins lay, 
With damaged eyes and bloody nose upon the sanctum floor, 
From whence, upon his hands and knees, he scrambled for the door. 








A NEWSPAPER is a window Gueugh which men look out 
on all that is going on in the world. Withouta newspaper a 
man is shut in a small room, and knows little or nothing of 
what is happening outside of himself. In our day the 
newspapers keep pace with history and record it. A news- 
paper will keep a sensible man in sympathy with the world’s 
current history. It is an enfolding encyclopedia and un- 
bound book, forever issuing and never finished. Always 
bear this in mind, and never fail to take, and, more particu- 
larly, pay for your home paper. 

ESS VCS ae 

A PRAYER meeting, in behalf of newspaper reporters, was 

recently held in Chicago. 


is 
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AN OLD LETTER OF DR. FRANKLIN. 


A correspondent has been favored with an inspection of 
an autograph letter of Benjamin Franklin, hitherto unpub- 
lished, which is in the possession of Hon. Edwin Dodge, of 
Gouverneur, St. Lawrence County. It is copied verbatim, 


| and the copious use of capitals will be noticed. The origi- 
| nal is tattered and time-stained, though perfectly legible, 
| and is written on a half sheet, foolscap size: 


PuILaDA., March 11, 1755. 
Srr:—Mrs. Franklin is confident that she sent 20 Reams of the Paper 


| I ordered for you, but has no Bill of Lading for it, & has forgot the 


Captain’s Name. 

Please to enquire of Mr. Williams whether it came to him. If not 
perhaps it was sent per Dole, & Mrs. Williams can tell where he usu- 
ally stores the Goods he leaves in Boston. Lest you should be under 
any Disappointment, I have this Day shipt you 13 Reams more of the 
same sort in the care of my Kinsman Mr. North, which I hope will 
come safely to hand. It is the finest I have in the House, but if it will 
not do, give it to Mr. Williams, & I shall soon be able to send some 
finer. I am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
jo Ronee | <6 ieee 


Penslva. Money. 
At the foot of this letter appears the following: 
Boston, January 25th, 1757.—Received of John & Thomas Leverett 


| Seven pounds Nine shillings & Sixpence in full for the above Thirteen 








Reams paper per Mr. Franklin’s Letter to me to receive the above Sum 
for his use, & for which I am to be accountable to him for. 
JoNA. WILLIAMS. 


This venerable epistle antedates the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence by twenty-one years. At the time of its date, 
Washington was a young man of twenty-three, the Ameri- 
can Revolution had hardly been thought of, and the illus- 
trious philosopher was in the zenith of his usefulness, and 
had accomplished but little more than half his years. 





LITERATURE IN Japan.—The Atheneum says that a trans- 


| lation of the “‘Pilgrim’s Progress” has been issued by a 


native Japanese publisher. The vernacular literature of 
Japan is extending at a rapid rate, adaptations of the best 
English text-books on geography and physical science being 
published almost monthly, and, though far from being per- 
fect productions, attaining a wide circulation. Japanese 
writers have the greatest difficulty in finding accurate equi- 
valents in their own language for European words used to 
denote recent European discoveries and scientific terms. 
They are almost always obliged to paraphrase; thus, dyna- 
mite becomes ‘‘the powerful thing,” torpedo, ‘ under water 
buster,” and so on. The great evil is that each different 
writer chooses his own paraphrase for such terms as ‘“ a 
ization,” ‘‘ spectroscope,” ‘‘ protoplasm,” &c. 
ore 

Recentiy published Bibliographical statistics give the 
National Library of France the first rank in the list of 
European establishments, with 1,150,000 volumes and 
80,000 manuscripts. The libraries of the country contain 
nearly seven millions of volumes; those of Italy, 4,150,000 
books and manuscripts; of England, 1,773,000; of Austria, 
2,488,000; of Prussia, 2,040,000; of Bavaria, 1,268,000; of 
Belgium, 510,000; and of Russia, 852,000. 
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ABOUT PAPER. 


Of the several kinds of paper used, at different times, for 
writing, and manufactured from various materials, the 
Egyptian is unquestionably the most ancient. The exact 
date of its discovery is not known; but, according to Isi- 
dore, it was first made at Memphis, and, according to others, 
in Seide or Upper Egypt. 

It was manufactured from the inner films of the papyrus 
or biblos, a sort of flag or bulrush growing in the marshes in 
Egypt. The outer skin being taken off, there are next 
several films or inner skins, one within another. These, 
when separated from the stalk, were laid on a table, ard 
moistened with the glutinous waters of the Nile. They 
were afterward pressed together and dried in the sun. 

From this papyrus it is that what we now make use of to 
write upon has also the name of papyr, or paper, though 
of quite another nature from the ancient papyrus. 

Bruse, the well-known Abyssinian traveler, had in his pos- 
session a large and very perfect manuscript on a papyrus, 
which had been dug up at Thebes, and which he believed 
to be the only perfect one known. Pliny says that the 
books made of papyrus were usually rolled up; and that 
every such roll consisted of an indefinite number of sheets, 
which were fastened together by glue, care being taken 
always to place the best sheet of papyrus first, that which 
was next in superiority second, and so in gradation to the 
last, which was the worst sheet in the roll. This practice 
is confirmed by an ancient Egyptian MS. taken from a 
mummy at Thebes, and preserved in the British Museum. 

Manuscripts of this kind are by far the most ancient 
that have reached our times. Many manuscripts, written 
upon papyrus, have been found in the ruins of Hercula- 
neum, which was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
A. D., 79. The manuscripts thus obtained are completely 
calcined, though, by incredible labor and patience, frag- 
ments of some of them have been unrolled and copied. 

The Chinese generally made their paper from the bark of 
the bamboo; and the Japanese make an exceedingly strong 
paper from the morus papyrifera sativa. 

It is not known when paper was first made from linen 
rags, nor to whom we are indebted for the invention. Dr. 
Prideaux gives it as his opinion that linen paper was 
brought from the East, because many of the Oriental manu- 
scripts are written upon it. Mabillon believes its invention 
to have been in the twelfth century. 

One of the earliest specimens of paper from linen rags 
which has yet been discovered, is that in the possession of 
Pestel, Professor in the University of Rinteln, in Germany; 
it is a document, with the seal preserved, dated A. D., 
1239, and signed by Adolphus, Count of Schaumburg. But 
Casiri positively affirms that there are many MSS. in the 
Escurial, both upon cotton and linen paper, written prior 
to the thirteenth century. This invention appears to have 
been very early introduced into England; for Dr. Prideaux 
assures us he has seen a register of some acts of John Cran- 








den, Prior of Ely, made on linen paper, which bears date 
in the fourteenth year of King Edward IL, A. D. 1320; and 
in the Cottonian Library are said to be several writings on 
this kind of paper, as early as the year 1335. The first 
paper mill erected in England is said to have been at Dart- 
mouth, in 1588, by Mr. Spilman, a German. 

Shakspeare, however, refers it to the reign of Henry VL, 
and makes Jack Cade (‘‘ Henry VI.,” pt. ii.) say, in aceu- 
sation of Lord Sandys: ‘‘ Whereas, before, our forefathers 
had no other books but the score and the tally; thou hast 
caused printing to be used, and, contrary to the king, his 
crown, and dignity, thou hast built a paper mill.” 


ORATOR AND NEWSPAPER. 


Compare the orator, one of the noblest vehicles for the 
diffusion of thoughts, with the newspaper, and you may 
gain a faint glimpse of the ubiquitous powers of the latter; 
the orator speaks but to a few hundreds, the newspaper 
addresses millions; the words of the orator may die in the 
air, the language of the newspaper is stamped on tablets 
imperishable as marble; the arguments of the orator may 
follow each other so rapidly that the majority of the audi- 
ence may struggle in a net of ratiocination, the reasoning of 
the newspaper may be scanned at leisure without a fear of 
perplexity; the passion of the orator influences an assem- 
bly, the feeling of a newspaper electrifies a continent; the 
orator is for an edifice, the newspaper for the world—the 
one shines for an hour, the other glows for all time; the 
orator may be compared to lightning, which flashes over a 
valley for a moment, but it leaves it again in darkness, the 
newspaper to a sun blazing steadily over the whole earth, 
and fixed on the basis of its own eternity. 

Printing has been happily defined the art which preserves 
arts. Printing makes the orator more than an orator. It 
catches up his dying words, and breathes into them the 
breath of life. It is the gallery through which the orator 
thunders in the ears of ages. He leans from the tomb over 
the cradle of rising generations. 


=o 





Domestic Printinc Parer.—The export of English paper 
to the United States has diminished from 35,593 cwt., in 
1873, and 14,137 ewt., in 1874, to 7,595 ewt. in 1875; and 
its value was only £25,341 in 1875, against £46,407 in 1874, 
and £96,105 in 1873. The American exports of paper and 
stationery for the year ending June 30, 1874, were valued at 
$652,612, and for 1875 at $740,233, or a difference of $87,621 
in favor of our own trade, notwithstanding all depression. 
Our imports of printing and writing paper for the same 
periods were valued at $391,281 in 1874, and $47,881 in 
1875, making another difference in favor of domestic manu- 
facture, of $343,400. 

RE Ses, CERES 

Quire a sensation in London journalistic circles has been 
occasioned by the appointment of a lady as assistant editor 
of one of the city newspapers. 
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WANTED TO BE AN EDITOR. 

‘‘Have you had any experience in the business?” we 
asked of a verdant looking youth who applied for an edito- 
rial position the other day. 

‘*Havn’t I though?” he replied, as he shoved one foot 
under his chair to hide the unskillful patching of a back- 
wood cobbler. ‘I should say I'd had some experience; 
havn't I corresponded with the Pumpkinville Screamer for 
six weeks? Haint that enough experience ?” 

‘That will do very well,” we replied, ‘‘ but when we take 
young men on our editorial staff, we generally put them 
through an examination. How much is twelve times one?” 

‘*Twelve! Why any little boy ought to an” 

‘‘Hold on, please; don’t be too fast. Who discovered 
America ?” 

‘‘Klumbus. Pshaw! Them questions are just as easy 
as ”—— 

‘*Who was the first man?” 

‘Adam. Why, Mister, I knew all”—— 

‘* What was his other name ?” 

‘*His other name! Why, he didn’t have none.” 

‘‘Yes, he did. You see that’s where we've got you. His 
other name was Ebenezer—Ebenezer Adam, Esq., late of 
Paradise. Nobody knows this but editors, and see to it 
that you do not tell any one.” 

He said he wouldn't. 

‘‘How many bones are there in the human body ?” 

‘* Well, I forget now; but I did know wunst.” 

‘* What! don’t you know that? Why there are 7,482,654, - 
921,444 bones in an ordinary man. A man that snores has 
one more bone than other people.” 

‘«What bone is that ?” 

“‘The trombone. It is situated somewhere in the nose. 
You won't forget that, will you ?” 

He said he wouldn't. 

‘* How long would it take a mud turtle to cross the desert 
of Sahara, with a small orphan boy behind, with a red hot 
poker ?” 

‘‘ Well! look here, mister, if I had a slate and pencil 
I could figure that out, but dog my skins, if I'm much on 
mental ’rithmetic.” 

‘Slate and pencil! Did you ever see a slate and pencil 
about a sanctum? Nonsense. Well, we'll let that question 
slip. Have you got a good constitution?” 

‘* Putty tolerable good.” 

‘* How long do you suppose you could live on raw corn 
and faith, and do the work of a domesticated elephant ?” 

‘*Lord, I don’t believe I could live more’n a week.” 

‘* Well, that’s about as long as you'd want to live if you 
got an editorial position on this paper. You appear to be 
pretty well posted; we shall ask you one more question, and 
if you prove equal to it, you can take off your coat and sail 
in.” 





‘*Let’s have ’er, ’squire. I didn’t correspond with the 
Pumpkinville Screamer six weeks for nothin’. Let her 
come! I’m on deck, I am.” 





“Well, sir, if two diametrical circles, with octagonal 
peripheries, should collide with a centrifugal idiosyncrasy, 
or, to put it plainer, we say a disenfranchised nonentity 
what effect would the catastrophe exert on a crystalized 
codfish, suspended by the tail, from the homogeneous 
rafters of the empyrean ?” 

As the full force of this ponderous problem broke upon 
his bewildered brain, he slowly dragged his inartistically 
cobbled shoe from under his chair, and started from the 
room. We heard him descend the stairs, go out, and close 
the door. We then placidly resumed our duties, regretting 
that so promising a youth should have been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 


soe 


THE FIRST AMERIOAN PRINTER. 


In wandering through the graveyard of Trinity Church, 
says a writer in a New York paper, my eye was arrested by 
a grave stone on the north side of the church, to the memory 
of William Bradford, who, it is mentioned, was born at 
Leicestershire, Old England, in 1660, and came over to 
America in 1682, before the city of Philadelphia was laid 
out. ‘* He was printer to this Government,” the inscription 
continues, ‘‘for upward of fifty years, and died May 234, 
1752, aged 92 years.” This monument was much injured 
during the building of the present church edifice, and in 
another generation or two will entirely disappear. Yet the 
memorial of Bradford’s resting place ought not thus to be 
obliterated. He first established the printing press in the 
vast region south*of Boston. He came over with Penn, on 
the Welcome, in 1682, and began his career in Philadel- 
phia, in or near to which city he fixed his first printing 
office as early, at least, at 1686; and, as appears by a 
printed prospectus yet preserved, he was the first person 
in America to print the Holy Bible. This was in A. 
D. 1688, in Pennsylvania. He mingled largely and ac- 
tively in the stirring events which agitated colonial life in 
that litigious province, and maintained with success his 
printing press against the efforts of the proprietary Govern- 
ment to break it down. He came to New York in 1692, at 
the invitation of Governor Fletcher, and was printer to the 
crown, as his epitaph records, for the space of half a cen- 
tury. In the office he amassed honestly great wealth, which 
he left to numerous descendants, who have been among the 
most distinguished families of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania—the Ogdens, the Van Courtlands, Creightons, 
Boudinots, and others of less public reputation but high 
private worth. The Hon. William Bradford, Attorney 
General under the administration of Washington, was his 
great-grandson. 

ES SEES es SRY 2 

A Trenton editor makes the statement, for the good of 
correspondents, that they need not commence their com- 
munications, ‘‘I take my pen in hand,” as he don’t care 
whether they write with their toes or with the pen in their 
mouths, so they send the news. 
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EDITING A PAPER. 
Editing a paper is a very pleasant business. If it con- 


The true merchant will be a liberal but discriminating 
supporter of the press in his locality. He will not feel an 
obligation to patronize any and everything that wears the 
form of a newspaper, but will scan carefully the intellectual 
ability and moral fitness of those who assume the lofty re- 
sponsibility of public teaching through the press. He will 
not encourage the disseminating nor continuance of jour- 
nals edited by the incompetent and unworthy; but if there 
be none other already in existence in his county, he will 
combine with men like himself to procure the establishment 
of such a journal as is needed, or the transfer of one already 
existing, into the hands of some one qualified to guide 
opinion and dispel mental darkness. Such a journal he will 
liberally and steadily encourage and support by advertising 
in its columns at a good price, by urging upon other business 
men the duty of doing likewise, and by soliciting his cus- 
tomers and neighbors to give it at least their subscriptions, 
regularly continued, and uniformly paid in advance. By 
pursuing this course, the merchant may do very much 
toward the diffusion of intelligence, the predominance of 
sound principles, and the advancement of morals. He need 
not be a political brawler, nor habitual agitator on any sub- 
ject—there is a more excellent way. He may give to an 
approved and influential journal in his county from two to 
five hundred dollars’ worth of advertising per annum, and 
procure from others, by the power of his solicitations and 
example, five times as much more; while each name added 
to the list of its subscribers extends the publicity of his an- 
nouncements, and their potency in enlarging his business. 

—— +--+ ee 
OHINESE NEWSPAPERS. 

The correspondent of the London Times, at Shanghai, 
says: I have more than once referred to the progress of a 
Chinese newspaper, which is published at Shanghai, under 
foreign auspices. It is satisfactory to know that its circula- 
tion and influence are steadily extending, and that the 
Chinese show a lively appreciation of the advantage it 
offers for discussion, in the publication of correspondence, 
judicious criticism of officials, etc. The circulation has 
risen to nearly six thousand daily, the price being ten cash, 
or something less than a halfpenny. The proprietor has 
now made an effort to reach the lower classes by printing a 
smaller, and even cheaper edition, at half that cost. For 
one-fifth of a penny, a Chinese coolie, who has had, say two 
years’ schooling, can buy one of these papers specially 
written for his benefit in the easiest colloquial diction, and 
made plain by breaks between the sentences, marks against 
proper names, etc., to help him to understand. It is no 
slight benefit to the people to give them an opportunity of 
getting tolerably trustworthy news at a price which is well 
within their means, instead of the extravagant nonsense 
which gossip now circulates under that designation, and 
Mr. Major deserves all good wishes for the success of his 
enterprise. 


tains too much political matter the people don’t believe it. 
If the type are too small, the people won’t read it. If we 
publish telegraph reports, people say they are lies; if we 
omit them, they say we are an old fossil. If we publish 
original matter, they blame us for not giving selections; if 
we publish selections, men say we are lazy for not writing 
more, but give them what they have read in some other 
paper. If we give a complimentary notice, we are censured 
for being partial; if we do not, all hands say we are a 
greedy hog. If we write a eulogy in praise of the good 
deeds of the departed, the living feel slighted; if we speak 
of faults, they say we had better look at home. If we in- 
sert an article that pleases the ladies, all the men become 
jealous; if we do not cater to their wishes, the paper is not 
fit to have in the house. If we attend church, they say it is 
only for effect; if we don’t, they pronounce us deceitful and 
desperately wicked. If we remain in the office and attend 
to business, folks say we are too proud to mingle with our 
fellows; if we go out, they say we never attend to business. 
If we publish poetry, we affect sentimentalism; if we don’t, 
we have no literary or cultivated taste. If the mail does 
not deliver our paper promptly, then they say we don’t 
publish “on'time;” if it does, they are afraid we are getting 
ahead of time. If we don’t pay our bills promptly, folks 
say we are not to be trusted. 


ANOESTRY OF THE PEN. 

The earliest mode of writing was on bricks, tiles, oyster 
shells, stones, ivory, bark, and leaves of trees; and from the 
latter the term ‘‘leaves of a book” is probably derived. 
Copper and brass plates were very early in use; and a bill 
of feoffment on copper was some years since discovered in 
India, bearing date one hundred years B. C. 

Leather was also used, as well as wooden tablets. Then 
the papyrus came into vogue, and about the eighth century 
the papyrus was superseded by parchment. Paper, however, 
is of great antiquity, especially among the Chinese; but the 
first paper mill in England was built in 1586 by a German, 
at Dartford, in Kent. Nevertheless, it was nearly a century 
and a half—namely, in 1713—before Thomas Watkins, a 
stationer, brought paper making to anything like perfec- 
tion. 

The first approach to a pen was the stylus, a kind of iron 
bodkin; but the Romans forbade its use on account of its 
frequent and evef fatal use in quarrels, and then it was 
made of bone. Subsequently, reeds, pointed and split, like 
pens of the present day, were used. 


Tue London Publishers’ Circular says of ‘Daniel De- 
ronda” that literature is undergoing a change, and a pre- 
Richardsonian era is setting in, when the novelists will 
chronicle the sins of men and women with a Biblical plain- 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Not one book in forty sells over one thousand copies. 


LonGFELLow is worth over $150,000—but not through his 
pen. 

Aut that Dr. Holmes has written hasn’t brought him 
$25,000. 

Mrs. Stowe has not made over $28,000, all told, off Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

In England, iron is rolled into sheets as thin and as flexi- 
ble as paper, and not easily torn. 

Tue prisoners iu the Pittsburgh penitentiary are allowed 
to subscribe for newspapers and periodicals. 

One of the earliest printers on record is said to have been 
the Emperor Trajan, who set up a column in Rome. 

Miss JEANNETTE BENNETT, only sister of the proprietor of 
the New York Jerald, has entered the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart. 

Mr. G. W. Carterton, the New York publisher, is sending 
each of his clerks in turn to the Centennial, paying all their 
expenses. 

Yatx Cotxiece Library has purchased 5,500 volumes dur- 
ing the past year, and received gifts of 1,300 volumes and 
5,400 pamphlets. 

Ir is estimated that there are about nine hundred Ameri- 
can youths, aged from twelve to twenty years, who are en- 
gaged in the business of ‘‘amateur journalism.” 

THE newspaper has an important work in the education 
of the young, and the character of that work depends 
largely upon the character of the family newspaper. 

A LowE Lt newsboy, with an eye to business, made appli- 
cation to a Congressional Convention for the privilege of 
selling Boston papers in the aisles during the devotional 
exercises. 

Tue famous printer, Baskerville, whose elegant large type 
works made his editions famous throughout Europe, is to 
have his life written by Samuel Timmins, of Birmingham, 
where Baskerville’s press was established. 

Tue rice paper plant of China, with palmate leaves, is 
being cultivated as a door-yard adornment in the warm 
parts of this country. It is from the pith of this plant that 
the Chinese make a sort of drawing paper. 

Tue publication of Abbott’s ‘‘ United States Digest ” has 
been completed by the issue of the fourteenth volume. 
This law encyclopedia condenses 1,900 volumes of Ameri- 
can reports, of both State and federal courts, from the be- 
ginning down to 1870. 

Tue first Russian newspaper dates from 1703. Peter the 
Great took part personally, not in its editorial composition, 
but in correcting the proofs, as appears from sheets still in 
existence, on which are marks and alterations in his 
Majesty’s handwriting. Only two copies of the first year’s 
edition have been preserved. They are in the Imperial 
Library of Stockholm. 





Tuey have a printer in New York who is appropriately 
named A. Pick-up. 

Con. VALENTINE Baker has been writing articles for the 
London World, on military subjects. 

Tuose striking Berlin compositors ought to try and settle 
their troubles by calling a conference at Ems. 

Mr. Rosert Bucuanany, the poet, got about $750 in money 
out of his libel suit against the proprietor of the London 
Examiner. 

TRAVELS IN ITaty, from the pen of Prince Leopold, the 
youngest of Queen Victoria’s sons, will shortly be published 
in London. 

Cuara Baver, the German novelist, is dead. Her stories 
were mostly of Russian life, and she wrote under the nom 
de plume of Karl Detileff. 

A WESTERN editor, who was presented with a box of col- 
lars to pay for an advertisement, is waiting for some one to 
present him with a shirt. 

An exchange says that half a ton of sheet music was sold 
for old paper recently. We should have thought they'd 
prefer to sell it by the chord. 

Ir is mentioned as a somewhat singular fact, that at the 
Centennial opening, Bishop Simpson prayed for everybody 
and everything, except the editors and newspapers. 

FREDERICKSBURG, Va., and its vicinity, near which are 
the birthplaces of Washington, Richard Henry Lee, and 
other notables, has been written up in a pamphlet published 
by the Rappahanock and Potomac Immigration Society. 


Tuer New York newsboys who invaded Elizabeth, N. J., 
the other day, with ‘‘extras,” which proved to be copies of 
the Hearth and Home, of last November, must have had a 
poor opinion of New Jersey intelligence. They thought 
better of it, however, after a night’s sojourn in the lock-up. 


Marx Twar’s new book, ‘‘ The Adventures of Tom Saw- 
yer,” unaccountably appears in England previous to its 
issue in this country. Moncure D. Conway has read the 
volume, and thinks it the most notable work of the genial 
humorist. The characters are mainly boys and girls living 
in a small village in Missouri. 


Levi Sxarp, of Pittsburgh, who was killed in Pennsylva- 
nia, on the railroad track, the other day, was a journalistic 
maniac. He thought that he must furnish all the matter 
used by the Pittsburgh press, and daily sent to the papers 
huge envelopes of manuscript and clippings. The manu- 
script was written in a fair round hand, but was perfectly 
unintelligible. 

A microscopic Prayer Book has just been issued in Eng- 
land. It measures three and a half inches in length and 
two and one-eighth in breadth. As it has been printed on 
India paper, they have managed to make it only a quarter 
of an inch thick and to barely weigh an ounce. In fact, if 
fairies go to church, it would be small enough for Puck or 
Queen Mab herself. 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1876. 


AN UTTERLY UNRELIABLE NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 

It is now generally known among newspaper publishers 
throughout the country, and to most of the extensive adver- 
tisers, too, that the so-called Newspaper Directory, compiled 
and issued by the advertising agency of George P. Rowell 
& Co., of New York, is an entirely unreliable work. Re- 
cently an impression has obtained that not a few of the 
errors in the work were the results of design, and that 
injurious statements concerning certain newspapers were 
being purposely printed and disseminated as a punishment 
to publishers who refused to submit to the dictation and 
exactions of the firm of George P. Rowell & Co. In looking 
over the pretended Newspaper Directory for 1876, we 
chanced upon the quotation for the Hatboro (Pa.) Public 
Spirit—a newspaper of which, in the way of business, we 
know something. The statement in the pseudo Directory 
was so astounding, that we addressed a letter of inquiry 
to the publisher of the misrepresented journal, and in 
return received the annexed response: 

Harsoro, Pa., July 23d, 1876. 

My Dear Srr:—I have the honor to reply to yours of the 19th inst., 
asking how it is that Rowell’s Newspaper Directory sets my circulation 
down at 260, misspells my name, and otherwise misrepresents the 
Public Spirit. 

The Public Spirit is now nearly three years old, and has a weekly 
edition of 2,500 copies. 

As you say in your letter, you know that I use a power press, driven 
by steam, and a Forsaith folder folding five folds, and mail with a 
Times mailer; how is it, then, that I am credited in the Directory with 
only 260 circulation? Two and a half years ago, when this paper had 
just started, I received a circular from Rowell, and filled it correctly. 
It was three months after we started the Spirit, and it had 360 subscri- 
bers. This, with other facts, were faithfully given in the Directory of 
1874. In 1875, when we had reached acirculation of about 1,200 copies, 
I received another circular from Rowell & Co., and I stated the figures 
here given, together with other changes made in the establishment. 
They returned the papers, and asked me for an affidavit to the state- 
ment. I declined to swear to anything concerning my business, 
stating that I swore to nothing but what was required of me by law. 
The result was, the figures of the year before—360—were given as my 
circulation. 

In 1876 I received another circular, and filled it with a truthful state- 
ment, and gave the present circulation. They returned it to me to be 
sworn to, though I had not filled that part of their blank which ex- 
presses a willingness to swear to my statement. 

For declining to swear to my statement, they have quoted my circu- 
lation at 260, misspelled my name, and otherwise excited my disgust at 
their pretended Directory. 

Very respectfully yours, etc., 

To R. 8, Menamin, Philadelphia. 











W. T. Roprnson. 


The demand for sworn statements by George P. Rowell & 
Co. is a piece of assumption unparalleled in the annals of 
brazen impudence, even among the cheekiest of New York 
city’s not modest advertising agents. Rowell & Co. have 
no more right to demand sworn statements in reference to 
the business of publishers of newspapers and periodicals, 
than they have the right to ask similar information from 
dry-goods merchants, or bankers and brokers. In a spirit 
of bravado, and with an utter disregard of all the rules of 
fairness that govern honest men, Rowell & Co. have set 
themselves up as the arbiters of the fate of newspapers. 
Many of the prominent journals of the country have repu- 
diated them utterly, and refuse to deal with them upon any 
terms; and in the way of influencing advertisers, the Rowell 
Directory is rapidly getting to be about as influential as 
the Fejee Islanders are in deciding a Presidential election 
in the United States. 

As a general rule, French newspapers have not any rights 
worth mentioning. All the more surprising, therefore, is it 
to learn that a tribunal in Paris has decided that no one 
journal has a right to appropriate the standing title of 
another. This decision was made in the case of the Figaro, 
of Paris, sueing the little Figaro, of Rouen, for appropriating 
its trade mark; and the Parisian journal being the origina- 
tor of the title, won the suit. Here in the United States 
there are scores of newspapers bearing the same name, and 
no one complains, for no one is so obtuse as to mistake the 
New York Herald for any other Herald, or the Springfield 
Republican for any other sheet of the same name, and so on 
through a long list. Instead of going to law for an infrac- 
tion of title, most publishers of successful American news- 
papers look upon an imitation of the names of their journals 
as a valuable acknowledgment on the part of business rivals. 
These Frenchmen are excellent printers, but as live pub- 
lishers of wide-awake newspapers, they never could hold a 
candle to their American contemporaries. 

Saad p-cgilaeian enemies 

SoMETHING entirely new in the way of printing indispen- 
sable and decorative labels for dry goods, is announced from 
Lille, France. Lille is the centre of a circle of manufac- 
tories in which large quantities of choice cotton and woolen 
goods are made. For these fine fabrics superior labels were 
required by makers and venders, and a printer of Lille 
seems to have hit upon the very thing wanted. He has the 
designs for the labels engraved on a plate made of lead, 
regulus, and antimony. Asa matrix, this plate serves for 
the reproduction of ‘‘ cliches,” nailed to a block in the ordi- 
nary way. A card job printing press, of any pattern in 
common use, is employed, and as many impressions are 
taken as there are colors in the label. By this process a 
certain amount of intaglio is always obtained in the labels; 
the gradations of the depths of these is the only difficulty 
in the new system—an obstacle that the ingenuity of Yankee 





printers will no doubt overcome in time. 
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QUAD-BOXES. 

“‘T can tell a printing office by its quad-boxes,” said a 
traveled printer to us, the other day. ‘‘ When I find the 
quad-boxes of the cases, and especially the italic cases, free 
from pi, I know that the office has a vigilant and careful 
foreman or superintendent; but when I find the quad-boxes 
filled with pi—and pi, oftentimes, of the most costly ingre- 
dients, such as accents, Greek, and valuable job-font sorts— 
I know that a continual waste is going on throughout the 
office; that new sorts are frequently being bought to replace 
those stowed away in the quad-boxes, or scattered around 
in undistributed jobs; that journeymen are eager only to 
get their pages or columns counted, without regard to 
punctuation, spacing, or justification; that destructive ap- 
prentices, brought up in this worst of schools, without in- 
struction, without advice, and without restraint, are ruining 
material and killing time to an extent entirely unknown to 
their employers; and that a very few years will suffice to 
end the career of such an office, the undertaker being gene- 
rally the county sheriff, who steps in ‘by virtue of sundry 
writs,’ etc.” 

‘‘Do you think there are many offices bankrupted by 
such neglect ?” 

**T don’t think it, I know it. If the amount of these 
losses could be aggregated, and presented to the employers 
in one bill, as in the case of the failure of a firm that was 
indebted to them toa large amount, they would instantly 
bend all their energies to the task of making up for the loss 
they had sustained; but this consumption of material is 
going on as quietly and as surely as consumption in the 
human system, and with results no less deadly.” 

‘*Can this consumption be cured, and if so, what is the 
remedy ?” 

‘*An energetic foreman will cure it in a week or two. 
Let him make a semi-weekly tour of inspection; see that all 
cases in use are free from pi; that no papers of pi are stowed 
away in the upper cases, or under the stands, or in the win- 
dows; if any such are found, let him notify the possessor to 
distribute them at once, and if the first warning be not 
heeded, and the matter has not been attended to when the 
second visit is made, do not allow the offender to set an- 
other type until he has complied with the orders to distri- 
bute. A little growling, and some vinegar visages, may 
result from this wholesome discipline; but in a short time 
neatness and system will become the rule in the office, and 
boys and men will gradually require less watching; quads, 
and leaders, and caps, will be found to be abundant, while 
the lead closet and the standing galley will scarcely contain 
the leads and slugs thus restored to light and usefulness. 
The foreman, too, will have fewer demands for sorts and 
new materials.” 

— Thinking that there might be a hint for somebody in 
the remarks of this typographical Solon, we give them for 
the benefit of those interested. 





PROPOSED REFORMS IN SPELLING. 


A certain convocation of learned gentlemen, who are 
pleased to call themselves philologists, and who profess to 
know all about the derivations of words, and how they of 
right ought to be spelled, have been remarkably active this 
hot Summer. The learned persons in question propose to 
reform the existing orthography of the English language, 
and to introduce what they are pleased to call a phonetic 
method—a system easiest explained by simply stating that 
the word phonetic would be spelled ‘‘fonetik.” To make 
the sound of a word correspond to its construction by let- 
ters, is the one aim of the spelling reformers. Is it neces- 
sary to state that there are no printers among them? for if 
there were a solitary practical type-sticker, he would tell 
them that the proposed new plan would soon prove a hun- 
dredfold more inconvenient than is the old one, for the 
simple reason that to all readers the ear is a far more decep- 
tive guide than the eye. All English-speaking people, of 
average intelligence, readily learn to spell alike. No 
method of pronunciation is, or ever can be, uniform among 
them; hence, how is it possible to simplify orthography by 
conforming its variations to the ear? Let us take the sim- 
ple word, cow. We of Pennsylvania pronounce it ‘‘ kow;” 
in the New England States, spelled in accordance with 
sound, it would be read ‘“‘*keow.” Or the word door; in 
all Northern States pronounced ‘“dore,” but south of the 
Potomac frequently as ‘‘doah.” So with horse, which 
is often pronounced ‘‘hoss.” In the shires of England, 
the differences in pronunciation vary far more than they do 
in the United States. Once give every locality the liberty 


to spell by ear, and in a single generation the inhabitants of 


no two States in the Union would be able to understand- 
ingly read each other’s written or printed language. To 
printers this inevitable conclusion readily occurs; but said 
we not that there were no printers among the scholarly 
philologists? Had there been, there would not have been 
proposed a plan to make orthographical confusion more 
confounded than it unfortunately and unavoidably is. 


_-_:-o- 


PUBLISHING AND SPECULATING. 

Albert Grant, an English stock speculator, has made his 
name familiar to newspaper readers recently by his pur- 
ported revelations in reference to controlling the financial 
columns of certain London newspapers through the most 
disreputable means. It seems hardly possible that the 
money column of so important a journal as the London 
Times could be purchased for such paltry sums as Mr. Grant 
alleges he paid. As this person was confessedly a promoter 
of all manner of untrustworthy stock-jobbing schemes, and 
failed lamentably as a publisher of a morning paper in Lon- 
don, it is not uncharitable to suppose that his boasted pur- 
chase of more successful papers than was his own, was one 
of,the numberless unprincipled, though plausible tricks, 
employed by a cunning stock jobber. 
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HOW ARE YOU, HANNIBAL? 

Our readers will, we feel quite certain, bear us out in 
the assertion, that bearing malice is foreign to our course; 
and that exultation over a vanquished opponent is not 
one of our distinguishing traits of character. All inter- 
ested in disseminating intelligence among the people in 
the readiest and most economical manner will not only for- 
give us, but join with us, in asking how the Hon. Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Hampden, Maine, Senator of the United States 
from the Sunrise State, feels over the defeat of his pet 
scheme to tax newspaper publishers and readers? Bitter 
and implacable in his resentment against all journalists, 
because they procured the repeal of the much-abused frank- 
ing privilege, Senator Hamlin determined to be revenged by 
imposing an onerous tax on all printed matter passing 
through the mails. Of this ignoble business he made no 
secret; nay, more, he gloried in his shame; took pride in his 
contemptible warfare on an honest and independent press; 
was tireless in his endeavors to win Senators over to his un- 
worthy cause; in short, devoted all his Senatorial time—for 
which the nation paid—to push through, in some way, his 
infamous newspaper postage bill. At last, the day for voting 
came, and Mr. Hamlin found himself and his contemptible 
scheme in a ridiculously small minority. He may have 
been surprised at the more generous nature of his col- 
leagues. If not, he could not avoid being mortified at the 
overwhelming defeat of his pet scheme. 

It gives us pleasure to inform our readers, not only that 
Hannibal Hamlin has been defeated in his mean warfare 
against newspapers, but that the old anti-Hamlin postal 
law is now once more in full force. Newspapers can be 
sent through the mails for one cent instead of two, and 
printed matter is again carried through the mails at the 
rate of one cent for every two ounces or fractions thereof; 
and all in spite of the Hon. Hannibal Hamlin, United 
States Senator from Maine, who, after his long efforts at 
preventing these happy results, must feel like small pota- 
toes, and few in a hill. 





JOURNALISM is getting to be the most aggressive as well as 
most beneficial of known institutions. Acting probably 
upon the notion that wherever man can exist, there also a 
newspaper can flourish, certain enterprising Englishmen 
have started a newspaper in far-away and little known 
Corea—a portion of Asia infinitely more inimical to Western 
ideas than, within the memory of civilized man, were China 
and Japan. The new—indeed, the very first of Corean jour- 
nals—is announced as being ‘pious and official,” the 
former not of course in the heathen sense of the term, and 
the latter, we suppose, has a direct bearing on the average 
British test for the authenticity of all news. As a news- 
paper cannot hurt Corea, but, on the contrary, must confer 
upon it a great deal of good, we, in common with all friends 
of true progress and genuine civilization, most heartily 
wish success to the new journalistic enterprise heroically 
started in one of the dark places of the earth. 








An ingenious and progressive American, in the paper- 
making line, having made up his mind that the cumbrous 
and expensive steamship refrigerators contrived for the 
ocean transportation of fresh meats from countries where 
cattle are abundant and cheap, to lands where they are scarce 
and dear, are at once too uncertain and costly for universal 
use and general dependence, set his wits to work to origi- 
nate something far better, more reliable, a good deal easier 
to handle, and far cheaper. Very properly he calls his 
desirable compound a ‘‘ meat-preserving paper.” And it is 
prepared as follows: Melt five parts of stearine, and add 
two parts of carbolic acid; stir both briskly until they are 
thoroughly commingled; five parts of paraffine are after- 
wards added to the mass, and after the latter body is added, 
the mass still boiling is to be stirred until it gradually 
cools. The preparation is to be generously applied to the 
surface of wrapping paper, which, coated with the mixture, 
is then a preservative envelope for meat of any kind for any 
reasonable length of time. Meat shippers will give this 
new antiseptic paper a trial, and a fair one, for it is to their 
interest so to do. 





Russtan influence in Austria, if weak in all else, is potent 
with reference to the newspapers. At the request of the 
Russian embassy in Vienna, the Neue Freie Presse, one of the 
most influential journals in the Austrian capital, has been 
confiscated. The offence committed by the unfortunate 
journal was the publication of an article accusing the Rus- 
sian Government of plotting against Turkey. To still fur- 
ther prove his entire subserviency to the Muscovite, the 
Austrian Prime Minister endorses a new tri-weekly estab- 
lished at Vienna, under the name of Messager de Vienne. 
This publication is specially devoted to the discussion of 
Eastern political affairs, and may be relied upon as not 
likely to give offence to Russia, though it is not likely to be 
relied upon for anything else. 





A Lonpon contemporary bitterly opposes the use of the 
term ‘‘ type slinging,” declaring it to be the lowest of slang, 
and utterly unworthy the utterance of British printers. We 
admit that the expression is slangy; but it cannot hurt any 
one here, while it would be different in England. There 
the least slinging would send types over the borders of the 
kingdom into the ocean; here, having plenty of elbow room, 
we may sling type, or anything else, without the slightest 
danger of going over the rim of solid land into watery space. 





WE notice that in England the craft are beginning to use 


composing sticks made of gun metal. We trust that these 
new-fangled arrangements are not liable to go off suddenly 
in the hands of careless typos. 

Onze of the sights of Philadelphia is the beautiful garden 
of Mr. Richard Smith (of the Johnson Type Foundry), on 
North Broad Street. Put it in your guide-book. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Official Catalogue. John K. Nagle & Co. Philadelphia. 

John R. Nagle & Co. have just printed, for the ‘‘ Centennial Catalogue 
Company,” a beautiful edition of the Catalogue of the Department of 
Arts. This edition is not only beautifully printed, but is entirely free 
from the mistakes charged against the former editions. Judging from 
the number of copies in the hands of visitors, there will be an immense 
demand for the Catalogues, as revised and corrected. The short- 
comings of the first edition were in no wise chargeable to Messrs. John 
R. Nagle & Co., who set up and arranged the catalogues from manu- 
script furnished them by the Centennial officials. It may be said, 
however, that the confusion attending the opening and arranging the 
exhibits, rendered it almost impossible for those having charge of 
cataloguing the goods and articles, to perform the task in the short 
time allotted to them; hence the imperfections in the first issug. In 
the present edition, there seems to be no cause for complaint. The 
catalogues for the other departments will be issued in a few days. 
Official Catalogue of the Japanese Section, and Descriptive Notes on the 


Industry and Agriculture of Japan. Octavo, 130 pp. Philadelphia. 
W. P. Kildare, Printer. 


The Empire of Japan. Brief Sketch of the Geography, History, and 
Constitution. Octavo,42 pp. Philadelphia. W. P. Kildare, Printer. 


These are two pamphlets published by the Japanese Commission to 
the Centennial Exhibition. The first gives complete lists of the Japan- 
ese exhibits and exhibitors, with full and very interesting descriptions 
of the processes and materials used in the manufacture of the nume- 
rous articles exhibited ; illustrated with maps, diagrams, etc. 

The second has been published to furnish authentic information to 
those who study the history of nations. Besides the outlines of Japan- 
ese history and geograpby, it contains the plan of organization of the 
central government, and a complete list of the various government 
officers, with the duties assigned to them. Some financial and commer- 
cial statements have been added, chiefly with regard to the foreign 
trade of Japan. 

The Commission has been fortunate in its selection of a printer, the 
technical composition being neatly and accurately executed, and the 
paper and presswork first class. 

Potter’s American Monthly Illustrated Magazine. Philadelphia. John 

E. Potter & Co. 

Among the many papers of interest contained in the August issue of 
this always interesting periodical, must be mentioned a graphic and 
altogether too brief account of ‘‘ Henry Clay, Sr., of Maryland,” the 
grandfather of the great and popular statesman. ‘The Truth Con- 
cerning Major Andre,” from the pen of Francis L. Hoffman, who is 
thoroughly conversant with this strange episode in our Revolutionary 
history; ‘‘The Field of Brandywine,” a graphic sketch by William L. 
Stone; “‘ A Description of St. Augustine, Fla. ;”’ “‘ The Chew House” at 
Germantown, and highly interesting Centennial memoranda. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. 

Fashions in ladies’ costumes, from heel to crown, prescribed for 
late Summer and early Autumn, receive accurate and beautiful repre- 
sentations in the August issue of the ever-welcome Godey's, which, 
besides illuminated fashion plates, is embellished with choice steel 
engravings and wood-cuts. Nor is the letter press neglected; on the 
contrary, it is fully up to ita high standard of excellence in the various 
departments of prose, for which it has become celebrated. The poetry 
is far above the average, and the new music remarkably pleasing. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 





Lippincott’s Magazine. Philadelphia. 

The August number of this beautiful and judiciously conducted 
monthly, opens with a continuation of the masterly series of graphic 
articles descriptive of the Centennial Exposition. A very timely and 
remarkably perspicuous article on ‘‘Montenegro,” is contributed by 
Edward King. An equally pertinent paper of contemporary interest, 
furnished by R. Davy, treats of the late “‘George Sand,’’ and, what is 
better, is to be continued. Robert Wilson brings to a happy conclu- 
sion his charming description of the “‘ Eastern Shore.’’ Lady Blanche 
Murphy writes pleasingly and with rare intelligence anent the “ Age of 
Knicknacks.” A valuable contribution to the history of our own late 
war is R. L. Kimberly’s account of the “‘ Raising of the Siege of Chatta- 
nooga.”’ Poems of far more than average merit are furnished by 
Emma Lazarus and W. 8. Phillips. Lady Barker continues another of 
her readable and instructive South African letters; while Ellen W. 
Olney carries forward her charming story of “ Love in Idleness.” 
“Our Monthly-Gossip”’ is even more entertaining than usual. 


Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine. New York. 

In the August issue of this practical periodical are contained articles 
on “The Forms of Teeth for Gear Wheels,” ‘“‘The Ammonia Process 
of Treating Ores,” “‘ Iron Trade Prospects,” “The Art of Weaving,” 
“Modern Improvements in House Building,”’ and “The Proper Defi- 
nition of Steel.” 


— Oe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM LOUISVILLE, KY. 
LouIsvIL1E, Ky., August 1, 1876. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Sm:—Among the many newspapers started, and in contemplation, 
are the following: ‘ 

At Paducah, Ky., the Tri-weekly Republican, Col. Pickett, publisher, 
will soon be commenced as a campaign paper, and in politics as its 
name indicates. 

Mr. Charlies E. Roberts, well known in connection with Evansville 
(Ind.) journalism, is preparing to start a semi-weekly at Henderson, Ky. 

The first number of the Breckinridge News, published at Cloversport, 
Ky., by J. D. Babbage, and edited by T. 8. Given, has made its appear- 
ance, and is a bright and newsy little weekly. 

The Madisonville (Ky.) Sun has been enlarged to nine columns, and 
is otherwise considerably improved. 

The Owensboro (Ky.) Daily Monitor seems to have a hard time of it, 
and is now published periodically. 

Gen. H. M. Dook, the editor of the Clarksville (Tenn.) Tobacco Leaf, 
has severed his connection with that paper, to take a position on the 
editorial staff of the Nashville American. He is an able writer, and his 
acquisition to the American will no doubt add to that already popular 
and well-conducted paper. 

Messrs. Fowler & Gobin have assumed editorial control of the Madi- 
sonville (Ky.) Southwest. 

Col. R. Barnwell Rhett has now editorial charge of the Charleston 
(8S. C.) Journal of Commerce, and is well known throughout the State as 
an able and terse writer. 

With this week’s issue, the Henderson (Ky.) Reporter enters upon its 
twenty-fourth year, and its proprietors, Messrs. Shiedel & Miller, de- 
serve all the support they have received, and credit for their successful 
management. 

The Elizabethtown (Ky.) News made a very creditable display on the 
4th of July, in its Centennial issue. 

The Texas Press Association will visit Philadelphia in September, 
and it has been suggested that Dr. L. A. Washington, the nearest living 
relative of the “father of his country,”’ accompany the Association as 
its guest. It is to be hoped the Doctor may be induced to accept, as he 
will doubtless be accorded a warm and hearty welcome, 


Yours, etc., CEIDRIB. 
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NEW PAPERS. 

George B. Herbert has, at Haddonfield, N. J., established the Aste- 
roid, a four-page weekly. It is devoted to local news and interests, 
and general literature. 

The Luzerne County Advocate is @ four-page, semi-monthly publica- 
tion, started at Nanticoke, Pa., by Gideon E. Meyers. 

The Schuylkill Haven Monitor is the name of a new paper just started 
at Schuylkill Haven, Pa., by B. F. Fries. It is a four-page paper, eight 
columns to the page, and, as its name indicates, will keep a strict watch 
over public affairs—local, State, and national. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Saturday Review prints an editorial blast at bridal tours. 

The New York Telegram now claims the largest evening circulation. 

Algernon Borthwick, proprietor of the London Post, is to be made a 
baron. 

C. C. Duffield has retired from the editorial staff of the Titusville 
(Pa.) Courier. 

Albert 8. Hotchkiss has abandoned the editorial desk of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant. 

C. M. Hackett has severed his editorial eonnection with the Louis- 
iana (Mo.) Journal. 

E. 8. Watson has retired from the editorial chair of the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sunday Times. 


W. H. McCarty has assumed editorial control of the Williamsport 
(Pa.) Sunday Times. 


Harriet Martineau was for many years a leading editorial writer on 
the London Daily News. 

J. P. Hoyt has left the Southern Star, to take editorial charge of the 
Border Express, of Danville, Va. 

For his services as editorial writer on the New York Tribune, Bayard 
Taylor receives $6,000 per annum. 

San Francisco papers publish lists of visitors registered at the Pacific 
Coast Hall on the Centennial Grounds. 

Charles J. Aims has secured an interest in the Examiner, of Lancas- 
ter, Pa., and become one of its editors. 

George E. Haddaway has repurchased his former paper, the St. 
Michael’s (Md.) Comet, from W. M. Poisal. 

Louis M. Jennings, recently the managing editor of the New York 
Times, has turned up as a London correspondent of the New York 
World. 

H. M. Doak has sold his interest in the Clarksville (Tenn.) Tobacco 
Leaf, and connected himself with the editorial staff of the Nashville 
American, 

Mr. C. L. Hall, the Centennial correspondent of the Colorado Chie/- 
tain, has written over thirty columns to that paper concerning the 
Exposition. 

Andrew Johnson, son of ex-President Johnson, editor and proprietor 
of the Greenville (Tenn.) /ntelligencer, is a candidate for the Tennessee 
Legislature. 

Wm. H. Legg has sold a half interest in the Journal, of Denton, Md., 
to Josiah White. Mr. White is to assume sole editorial control of the 
paper in October. 

Mr. Watterson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, was almost unani- 
mously elected to Congress from the Louisville district, to fill the un- 
expired term of Representative Parsons, deceased. He took his seat 
in the House just before the adjournment. 





E. A. Niven has retired from the editorial department of the Pittston 
(Pa.) Comet. 

Wirt W. Walton, of the Winfield (Kansas) Courier, is a candidate for 
Chief Clerk of the next House of Representatives. 

The American Republican, of Westchester, Pa., is now being pub- 
lished as a semi-weekly, instead of a weekly, as heretofore. 

The latest periodical project in London is a magazine entitled Cotton, 
adapted especially for all who are interested in that manufacture. 

The London Zcho has again changed hands, even Baron Grant, who 
has had so much experience in managing newspapers, having failed to 
make it pay. 

Ex-Senator Revels has declined the editorship of the Southwestern 
Advocate, to which he was elected recently by the Methodist Episcopal 
General Conference. 

Osgood & Co., the Boston publishers, have issued an engraving of 
Peale’s Washington, which is claimed to be the latest and best likeness 
of the first President. 


George C. Wilde has severed his editorial connection with the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News, in order to accept the position of local editor on the 
Petersburg (Va.) Daily Post. 

Beginning with the current number, the Penn Monthly will hereafter 
be published by Joseph H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. The editor- 
ship and ownership will remain unchanged. 

Moses P. Handy, editor of the Richmond Enquirer, has been ap- 
pointed by the President Commissioner for Virginia on the Centennial 
Commission, vice General E. R. Bagwell, deceased. 

Miles G. Graham and Robert B. Dawson have disposed of their in- 
terests in the Hornelisville (N. Y.) Herald to E. H. Hough. The latter 
gentleman has assumed the editorial control of the paper. 


Isaac H. Bailey, editor and owner of the New York Shoe and Leather 
Reporter, has been presented with the original ‘Master Humphrey’s 
Clock,”” made immortal by the genius of Charles Dickens. 


The Chicago Handels-Zeitung is now printed in Roman letters, being 
the first German newspaper in the United States to adopt that style. 
In Germany a movement has been started to use Roman letters in 
school books. 


Several of the delegates of the Parisian workingmen and mechanics 
to the Exhibition, have been acting, since their arrival in this country, 
as newspaper correspondents, and will recount their experiences and 
impressions in Les Droits de l'Homme, the Bien Public, and other 
Parisian journals. 


Leymarie, who edited a Spiritualist newspaper in Paris, and was a 
partner in the sale of pretended spirit photographs, was sentenced as 
a swindler to nine months’ imprisonment. His dupes contributed 
money enough to defend him to the last, but he has had to go to prison 
in accordance with the sentence. 


The material and fixtures of the George’s Creek (Md.) Press were 
sold at public sale last month, and the sum total realized for the whole 
concern was $575. Messrs. Oder & Brother, of the Frostburg Journal, 
were the purchasers. Mr. Grove, one of the former editors of the 
Press, will run the new paper to be issued from the old office. 


The Evening Telegraph, of this city, published and edited by Charles 
E. Warburton, Esq., has* been compelled to enlarge its facilities for 
prompt publication, by the purchase of a new press of large capacity. 
The continued prosperity of the Telegraph is well deserved, for in all 
departments it is well gupplied with the news of the day, and it is 
edited with spirit and intelligence. 

Duncan C. McMillen, editor and publisher of the Press, Kingston, 
N. Y., has filed a petition in voluntary bankruptcy, in the Clerk’s Office 
ot the United States District Court of New York city. His debts amount 
to about $5,000, the largest creditor being Daniel Bradbury, $3,000, 
the Postmaster of Kingston. His assets consist of the presses, type, 
etc., valued at $2,500, and debts due for subscriptions, etc., $1,200. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate Typo- 
graphical Unions 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
President—John McViear, of Detroit. 
First Vice-President—Henry Z. Osborne, of New Orleans. 
Second Vice-President—Wm. P. Atkinson, of Erie. 
Ree. Sec. and Treasurer—John H. O'Donnell, of Boston. 
Corresponding Secretary—John Armstrong, of Toronto, 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, No. 1.—President, Wm. A. Musser; Vice-President, G. 
A. Robinson; Rec. Sec., C. A. Light; Cor. Sec., I. 8. Butler; Fin. Sec., 
O. I. Moffitt; Treasurer, James Gogen. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—President, J. W. Bailey; First Vice-President, 
B. J. Devine; Second Vice-President, Jas. J. Dailey; Rec. Sec., H 
J. Durborow, 1304 8S. Eighth Street; Fin. Sec., 8. D. Carter; Trea- 
surer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Crncrnnati, No. 3.—President, John P. Young; Vice-President, Thos. 
8. Wentworth; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison; 
Cor. Sec., Thos. Marlatt; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBany, No. 4.—President, David Handler; Vice-President, Austin B. 
Stratton; Rec. Sec., Stephen N. Chilton; Fin. Sec., Greenwood Baker ; 
Cor. Sec., Thomas Sherritt; Treasurer, Frank J. Bassett. 

CotumsBvs (Ohio), No. 5.—President, David P. Boyer; Vice-President, 
F. Zimmerman; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Chas. C. Reel; Rec. Sec., G. W. 
Price; Treasurer, Henry Pausch. 

New York, No. 6.—President, Hugh Dalton; Vice-President, Joseph 
Payez; Secretary, M. R. Walsh, 73 Chatham Street; Treasurer, Thos. 
Burke; Fund Trustee, A. A. Scott. 

Sr. Louis, No. 8.—President, F. A. Meredith; Vice-President, D. C. 
Hotchkiss; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. G. Proctor; Fin. Sec., Geo. Clark; 
Treasurer, W. Dandurand. 

BurraLo, No. 9.—President, Benj. T. Shewbrook; Vice-President, H. 
A. Smith; Rec. Sec., Tnomas Evans; Fin. Sec., ‘Geo. M. Hausauer; 
Cor. Sec., J. T. Mc Guire; Treasurer, H. L. Diehr. 

LovurIsviL1Ez, No. 10.—President, W. C. Vaughan; Fin. Sec., E. L. Cronk; 
Rec. Sec., H. A. Boies; Cor. Sec., John Lillis; Treas., Geo. Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, R. 8. Smith; Vice-President, L. D. Ham- 
ner; Rec. Sec., W. T. Quain; Fin. Sec., Jos. Crabb; Treasurer, H. 
Crowell. 

Ba.TIMoRE, No. 12.—President, Michael McGovern; Sey go 
J. H. Lake; Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., J. Mills; 
Treasurer, James Stites. Address communications care of James 
Stites, 224 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, H. L. Richardson; Vice-President, George 
Stephens; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Jordan; Fin. Sec., F. J. Bon- 
nelle; Treasurer, Erving Walker. P. O. Box 897. 

HARRISBURG, No. 14.—President, John Hetzel; Vice-President, W. A. 
Goldsmith; Rec. Sec., A. M. Sample; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Wm. F. 
Miller; Treasurer, M. B. Montgomery. 

RocuHester, No. 15.—President, W. J. Winfield; Vice-President, Theo. 
J. Vogel; Rec. Sec., C. B. Bull; Cor. Sec., L. H. Gibbs, P. O. Box 
193; Fin. Sec., L. A. Esson; Treasurer, Jas. B. Spinning. 

CuicaGco, No. 16.—President, P. H. McLogan; Vice-President, H. 8. 
Pickard; Rec. Sec., Frank H. B. McDowell; Cor. and Fin. Sec., E. E. 
Comstock; Treasurer, Jas. C. Hutchins. 

New OrtEans, No. 17.—President, E. Bentley; Vice-President, J. C. 
Murray; Rec. Sec., G. C. Crowther; Fin. Sec., W. H. Drury; Cor Sec., 
J. C. Rollins; Treasurer, T. F. Hedges. 

Derrorr, No. 18.—President, D. J. Curtin; Vice-President, J. McElroy; 
Rec. Sec., Wm. Murtagh; Fin. Sec., E. T. Plank; Cor. Sec., L. A. 
Brant; Treasurer, W. H. Wright. 

NASHVILLE, No. 20.—President, Benj. F. L. Ford; Vice-President, A. C. 
Biddle; Rec. Sec., A. D. Haynes; Fin. Sec., Jesse C. McDaniel; Cor. 
Sec., C. R. G. McDonald; Treasurer, Wm. H. McBride. 

Miiwavkie, No. 23.—President, James Kerr; Vice-President, Jos. C. 
Hollmann; Rec. Sec., David 8. Harkness; Cor. Sec., E. C. Quiner; 
Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer; Treasurer, H. O. Parks. 

MostLz, No. 27.—President, J. E. Amos; Vice-President, W. K. Gra- 
ham; Sec., Wm. F. Hurley; Treasurer, J. H, Thomson. 

GALVESTON (Texas), No. 28.—President, R. G. Lowe; Vice-President, E. 
F. Baldwin; Cor. and Fin. Sec., J. W. Dibrell; Rec. Sec., Wm. Chap- 
pell; Treasurer, L. C. Swingle. 

Pgorta, No. 29.—President, J. R. Griffith; Vice-President, G. C. Joseph; 
Rec. Sec., J. K. Davison; Cor. and Fin. Sec., F. M. Barrett; Trea- 
surer, H. F. Beardsley. 

Sr. Pau, No. 30.—President, C. F. Macdonald; Vice-President, M. L. 
Bevans; Rec. and Cor. Sec., O. 8. Drake; Fin. Sec., W. L. Lewark; 
Treasurer, E. 8. Lightbourn. 





‘eens, No. 31.—President, T. E. “McKay; Vice-President, Jas. T. 
Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. O. Middlebrooks; ‘Treas., J. 8. Perry. 

DAVENPORT, No. 32.—President, A. J. Weinsheimer; Vice-Prrsident, 
Henry Pfabe; Rec. Sec., M. Green; Fin. Sec., J. 8. Styles; Cor. Sec., 
J. W. Hasson; Treasurer, P. McGlynn. 

PRovIDENCE, No. 33.—President, A. P. Brown; Vice-President, Rhodes 
D. W. Collins; Rec. and Fin. Sec., William Abell; Cor. Sec., F 
Simons; Treasurer, C. E. Burtwell. 

Cotumsta (S. C.), No. 34.—President, W. M. Rodgers; Vice-President, 
J. G. Schorb; Sec. and Treasurer, Chas. A. Calvo, Jr.; Cor. Sec., M. 
B. McSweeney. 

JACKSON (Miss.), No. 37.—President, J. W. Fite; Vice-President, W. L. 
Tevis; Rec. and Fin. Sec., J. C. Rietti; Treasurer, Charles Winkley; 
Sergeant-at-Arms, H. W. Martin. 

GRaND Raptps (Mich.) No. 39.—President, Wm. M. Hathaway; Vice-Pre- 
sident, H. Carr; Fin. Sec., 8. L. Pritchard; Cor. Sec., Robt. Baerd; 
Rec. Sec., Thos. Hart; Treasurer, H. DeLong. 

Avuausta, (Ga.), No. 41.—President, J. V. Johnston; Vice-President, M. 
M. Hill; Rec. Sec., John Anderson; Cor. Sec., John M. Weigle; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. F. Thompson. 

CHARLESTON, No. 43.—President, 8. D. Hutson; Vice-President, G. A. 
Moore; Secretary, Wm. H. Moore; Treasurer, Jas. Ronan. 

LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, Fred. A. Cogswell; Vice-President, 
James L. Frazier; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. R. Johnson; Treasurer, O. 
Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, Henry W. Forde; Vice-President, J. 
H. Austin; Rec. Sec., G. D. Bone; Fin. Sec., J. P. Tyrrell; Cor. Sec., 
Jas. A. Peck; Treasurer, A. A. Yale. 

ATLANTA, No. 48.—President, W. H. Pitman; Vice-President, 
Walton; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 
Treasurer, L. B. Lively. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, J. Arkins; Vice-President, J. M. Culver; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. F. Robinson; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Jas. M. 
Burnell. 

BURLINGTON (Iowa), No. 50.—President, W. 8. Jarboe; Vice-President, 
T. P. Cothran; Cor. Sec., Will H. Swander; Fin. Sec., T, A. Donahue ; 
Treasurer, R. G. Rasnick. 

Omana, No. 51.—President, R. age bye J. W. Markle; 
Rec. Sec., A. M. Gibson; Cor. Sec., . Edwards; Fin. Sec., Thos. 
Wolfe ; Treasurer, C. D. Shultz. 

Troy, No. 52.—President, Chas. C. Giles; Vice-President, John Ben- 
nett; Rec. Sec., Lucas F. Briggs; Cor. Sec., Henry Wheeler; Fin. Sec., 
Samuel Judd; Treasurer, C. Mackey. 

CLEVELAND, No. 53.—President, W. A. Hughes; Vice-President, W. M. 
Hunter; Rec. Sec., T. A. Hickey; Fin. Sec., E. R. Cleveland; Cor. 
Sec., 8S. H. Johnson, Jr.; Treasurer, T. A. Stow. 

Ra.eieu, No. 54.—President, J. W. Marcom; Vice-President, Jas. 8. 
Harward; Rec. Sec., R. L. Wicker; Cor. Sec., J. R. Ray; Fin. Sec., 
L. O. Lougee; Treasurer, E. M. Uzzell. 

Syracuse, No. 55.—President, E. M. Williams; Vice-President, Aaron 
Levi; Fin. Sec., L. O. Phinney; Cor. Sec., G. W. Gibbs; Treasurer, 
J. RK. Connolly. 

Dayton, No. 57.—President, P. C. Kelly; Vice-President, W. A. Mar- 
tin; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. C. Peacock; Fin. Sec., A. G. Long; Trea- 
surer, W. A. Marietta. 

CAMBRIDGE, No. 61.—President, Wm. Anderson; Vice-President, A. G. 
Austin; Treasurer, Edmund Miles; Secretary, Legh R. Pearson. 
P. O. Box 44. 

Urica, No. 62.—President, E. M. Chase; Vice-President, J. H. A. 
Swertfager; Rec. Sec., D. Bennett; Fin. Sec., P. E. Kelly; Cor. Sec., 
Wm. H. McCann; Treasurer, Wm. D. Jones. 

Totepo (Ohio) No. 63.—President, Wm. Beatty; Vice-President, F. 
Springsted; Fin. Sec., F. H. Blakely; Rec. Sec., OC. M. Berry; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. Egelton; Treasurer, Chas. Caughling. 

Washoe (Virginia City, Nev.), No. 65.—President, John Church; Vice- 
President, Henry Duffy; Secretary, Virgil Borst; Treasurer, J. KE, 
Eckley. 

Lockport (N. Y.), No. 67.—President, A. 8S. Gooding; Vice-President, 
John T. Sullivan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bass; Fin. Sec., Harman 
Kendall; Treasurer, Matthew Walsh, Jr. 

KEoxKUvE, No. 68.—President, W. H. Quarterman; Vice-President, W. H. 
Cunningham; Rec. Sec., R. M. Hanna; Cor. and Fin. Sec., John Stir- 
ling, Jr.; Treasurer, George Purdy. 

LANCASTER, No. 70.—President, Percy Johnston; Vice-Presidents, Benj. 
Detwiler and Francis Brecht; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Wm. H. Clepper; 
Fin. Sec., John L. Vogan; Treasurer, R. 8. Kauffman. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, John A. Chapman; Vice-President, E. P. 
Dickey; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Peter Howell; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Edward Jenkins. 

Harrrorp, No. 72.—President, P. A. Golden; Vice-President, H. C. 
Buchanan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. De L. Windsor; Fin. Sec., J. D. 
Kinnure; Treasurer, Geo. N. Dewey. 


D. 8. 
G. W. Martin; Fin. Sec., Henry Winter; 
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PORTLAND (Me.), No. 75.—President, John W. Turner; Vice-Presidents, 
A. L. Wormwood and G. E. Rines; Ccr. and Fin. Sec., Melvin W. 
Higgins; Rec. Sec., C. C. Douglass; Treasurer, Isaac Cobb. 

TERRE Haute, No. 76.—President, James L. Archer; Vice-President, 
Chas. A. Whaley; Rec. Sec., Geo. D. Wilkins; Cor. Sec., E. J. Langen; 
Fin. Sec., C. F. Roderus; Treasurer, Western Harper. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) No. 78.—President, H. P. Jones; Vice-President, 
©. L. Thomas; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. B. McDermut; Fin. Sec., L. 
Handshue; Treasurer, O. T. Thomas. 

WHEELING, No. 79.—President, G. T. Rice; Vice-President, O. C. Gun- 
ther; Fin., Rec. and Cor. Sec., J. A. Halsted; Treasurer, T. F. Nichols. 

Kansas City (Mo.,), No. 80.—President, J.T. Chambers ; Vice-President, 
R. A. Blemner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Jos. C. Coulson; Fin. Sec., R. 
O. Lucas; Treasurer, R. C. Gould. 

Wiimineron (N. C.), No. 82.—President, S. G. Hall; Vice-President, 
A. W. Watson; Sec., G. D. McMillan; Treasurer, W. 8S. Warrock. 

ALEXANDRIA (Va.), No. 83.—President, W. 8. Hough; Vice-President, 
G. F. Whittington; Sec., B. F. Entwise; Treasurer, C. A. Hough. 

Maoon, No, 84.—President, J. H. Bremer; Vice-President, J. H. Smith; 
Cor. and Rec. Sec., R. McKay; Treasurer, C. Kenmore. 

Sr. Joun (N. B.), No. 85.—President, J. W. Perkins; Vice-President, W. 
H. Coates; Rec. Sec., R. H. Simpson; Cor. Sec., J. T. Leath; Fin. 
Sec., J. J. Ryan; Treasurer, Chas. Ferguson. 

NorFOLK, No. 86.—President, T. B. Ruffin; Vice-President, M. W. 
Concannon; Rec. Sec., R. D. Hamilton; Fin. and Cor. Sec., G. W. 
Manning; Treasurer, W. A. Edwards. 

Houston (Texas) No. 87.—-President, Alex. Wynne; Vice-President, A. 
F. Sittig; Secretary, J. 8. Swope; Treasurer, W. R. Black. 

HANNIBAL, No. 88.—President, K. M. Griswoid; Vice-President, C. M. 
Waelder; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. M. Roberts; Fin. Sec., Isaac Nevatt; 
Treasurer, Theo. Waelder. 

RicHMoOND (Va.), No. 90.—President, J. L. Wright; Vice-President, T. 
J. Vaughn; Rec. Sec., J. H. Campbell; Cor. Sec., W. T. Booth; Fin. 
Sec., M. R. Pace; Treasurer, A. W. Tyrce. 

Toronto (Canada), No. 91.—President, J.C. Macmillan; Vice-President, 
John Armstrong; Cor. Sec., Jas. Gillespie; Rec. Sec., John Stewart; 
Fin, Sec., Robt. J. Milligan; Treasurer, Jos. V. Thompson. 

Lrrriz Rock, No. 92.—Presiient, W. I. Whitwell; Vice-President, R. 
8. Woolford; Fin. Sec., Geo. D. Clark; Rec. Sec., 8. W. Holtzman; Cor. 
Sec., T. O’Dougherty; Treasurer, W. H. Windsor. 

MonTREAL (Canada), No. 97. —President, Thomas Alty; Vice-President, 
John Wardley; Cor. Sec., W. J. Eagan; Rec. Sec., John E. Walsh; 
Fin. Sec., Thos. Pettigrew; Treasurer, Jas. Connolly. 

Norwicu, No, 100.—President, Wm. H. Hovey; Vice-President, John 
Trankla, Jr.; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8S. Curtiss; Cor. Sec., A. A. 
Sparks, P. O. Box 1019; Treasurer, Edward Browne. 

Cotums1A, No. 101 (Washington, D. C.)—President, O. F. Mattingly; 
Vice-President, A. W. Crossley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., L. H. Patterson; 
Fin. Sec., Ed. Morgan; Treasurer, B. 8. Platt; Clerk, F. A. Rhoderick. 
P. O. Box, No. 96. 

Orrawa (Canada), No. 102.—President, Alex. Macdonald; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Victor Morel; Fin. and Cor. Sec., W. C. Teague; Rec. Sec., T. J. 
Lacy; Treasurer, T. J. Crozier. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, Jas. F. Lynn; Vice-President, George L. 
Morrell; Rec. Sec., Chas. F. Duerr; Fin. Sec., H. B. Wilson; Cor. 
Sec., Jas. M. Burnett; Treasurer, J. H. Baker. 

New AuBany, No. 104.—President, Joseph C. Martin; Vice-President, 
E. F. Catley; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Ed. A. Guthrie; Fin. Sec., Byron 
M. Springer; Treasurer, Aug. Jocelyn. 

VickssurG, No. 105.—President, W. H. Clements; Vice-President, Jos. 
8. Barnhurst; Cor. and Fin. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, H. Martin. 

JERSEY Crry, No. 107.—President, John J. Riddell; Vice-President, 
Jas. P. Ross; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Charles L. Steele; Fin. Sec., J. A. 
Macdonald; Treasurer, John F. Lonsdale. 

KNOXVILLE, No. 111.—President, R. 8. Stevens; Vice-President, Z. T. 


Barry; Secretary, I. T. Stevens; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, ©. B. | RicHMonp (Ind.) No. 168.—President, J. M. Grooms; Vice-President, 


Woodward. 


Sorantron, No. 112.—President, D. T. Daley; Vice-President, H. G. | 


Bacon; Rec. Sec., Jas. O’Connor; Fin. Sec., Jas. T. Lutton; Cor. 
Sec., Wm. E. Harris; Treasurer, J. C Coon. 


ANNAPOLIS, No. 114.—President, Joel 8S. Brown; Vice-President, Alex. | 
Hutchinson; Cor. and Rec. Sec., John J. Brewer; Fin. Sec. and Trea- | 


surer, 8. C. Hanlon. 

DersEReEt, No. 115 (Salt Lake City, Utah.)—President, J. E. Evans; Vice- 
President, J. Priestley; Gen. and Fin. Sec., B. K. Sands; Cor. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. H. Ackerman. 


LyncuBurG, No. 116.—President, E. R. Stiars; Vice-President, L. R. | 
Browne; Cor. Sec., J. T. Wright; Rec. Sec., M. Q. Jackson; Fin. Sec. | 


and Treasurer, J. 8. Liggan. 

SPRINGFIELD (Ohio), No. 117.—President, T. E. Harwood; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Upton Elifritz; Rec. Sec., M. G. Burger; Fin. Sec., Henry 8. 
Limbocker; Cor. Sec., Geo. Mathews; Treasurer, L. A. Allison. 
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Des Mores, No, 118.—President, P. L. Cook; Vice-President, J. Dun- 
ning; Fin. Sec., P. Perkins; Cor. and Rec. Sec., W. D. Ferree; Trea- 
surer, 8. W. Russell. 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) No. 120.—President, J. B. Buckley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hugh Craig; Sec. and Treasurer, F. X. Vincent, Lock Box, 
858. 


Topeka, No. 121.—President, H. C. Price; Vice-President, G. L. Hath- 
away; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. A. Payne; Fin. Sec., W. A. Nixon; Trea- 
surer, L. H. Hascall. 

Witmineton (Del.), No. 123.—President, M. Taylor; Vice-President, 
C. B. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Jackson; Fin. Sec., T. F. 
Carey; Treasurer, A. M. Sparks. 

Havyauton (Canada), No. 129.—President, Cornelius Donovan; Vice- 
President, Wm. 8. Nixon; Rec. Sec., Wm. E. Barringer; Fin. Sec., 
D. G. Mitchell; Cor. Sec., John Hargin; Treasurer, John Stirton. 

New Brunswick (N. J.), No. 132.—President, L. J. Laughton; Vice- 
President, Hugh Boyd; Rec. and Fin. Sec., C. H. Young; Cor. Sec., 
F. P. Lippincott; Treasurer, J. M. Geer. 

ScHUYLKILL (Pottsville) No. 135.—President, H. M. Kammerer; Vice- 
President, J. D. Foster; Cor. and Fin. Sec., L. J. Protheroe; Rec. 
Sec., John Cain; Treasurer, J. E. Protheroe. 

Austin (Texas), No. 138.—President, ©. McLaughlin; Vice-President, 
G. 8. Smith; Sec., H. M. Strong; Treasurer, E. 8. Hughes. 

TITUSVILLE, No. 144.—President, H. C. Eddy; Vice-President, J. A. 
Snyder; Fin. Sec., T. F. O’Brien; Rec. Sec., J. F. McGuire; Cor. 
Sec., J. J. Grant; Treasurer, Geo. Stephens, 

JaCQUES-CARTIER (Montreal, Can.) No. 145.—President, Peter Griffard; 
Vice-President, Z. Moisan; Rec. Sec., H. Coté; Cor. Sec., Peter A. 
Crossby; Fin. Sec., P. S. Daniel; Treasurer, N. Sabourin. 

Sr. CarHartnes (Canada), No. 147.—President, William R. James; 
Vice-President, George Mesler; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. R. Gibson; 
Treasurer, William J. Harding. 

HunTsvILLE, No, 148.—President, Jas. A. Pickard; Vice-President, R. 
L. O’Neal; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Rolfe; Fin. Sec., C. G. Figures. 
Saratoaa (N. Y.), No. 149.—President, Henry McGuier; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edw. M. Connor; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Thos. Connolly; Fin. Sec., 

Wm. Connolly; Treasurer, G. F. White. 

ELizaBETH, No. 150.—President, B. Frank McDermott; Vice-President, 
E. R. Mantz; Sec., W. 8. Woodruff; Fin. Sec., Chas. B. Rugg; Trea- 
surer, A. B. Brokaw. 

Ou Crry (Pa.), No. 151.—President, R. H. Myers; Vice-President, 8. T. 
Ley; Cor. and Rec. Sec., T. J. Maguire; Fin. Sec., J. T. McCoy; Trea- 
surer, John Myers. 

ANN ARBOR (Mich.), No. 154.—President, J. W. Keating; Vice-President, 
John Harris, Jr.; Rec. and Cor. Sec., R. G. McCracken; Fin. Sec., 
J. H. Pawling; Treasurer, G. N. Depuy. 

Mountain Crry (Md.) No. 156.—President, J. W. Cavan; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Chas. Nossett; Cor. and Fin. Sec., Thos. Wickard; Treasurer, 
U. G. Lowdermilk. 

BripGerort, No. 157.—President, G. B. Whitney; Vice-President, M. 
Abberton; Rec. Sec., D. E. Brewer; Fin. Sec., J. W. Hubbell; Cor. 
Sec., W. C. Anderson; Treasurer, Michael Houston. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 159.—President, Siméon Marcotte; Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. Vienno-Michaud; Rec. Sec., Romuald Lamontagne; Cor. 
Sec., Léandre Savard; Fin. Sec., C. J. Rousseau. 

QuEBEc (Canada), No. 160.—President, Geo. Jackson; Vice-President, 
Jno. Eagan; Cor. and Rec. Sec., Jos. Cryan; Treasurer, Robt. Hay. 
JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) No. 162.—President, J. E. Elliott; Vice-President, 
F. W. Dennis; Cor. and Rec. Sec., J. C. Andrew; Fin. Sec., L. B. 

Andrew; Treasurer, L. B. Andrew. 

Worcester, No. 164.—President, Charles E. Wyatt; Vice-President, 
Elbridge Chapman; Rec. Sec., D. Armitage; Cor. and Fin. Sec., W. 
O. Caldwell. 

Rurtanp, No. 165.—President, W. F. Cook; Vice-President, D. Boynton, 
Jr.; Rec. Sec., J. W. Thorpe; Cor Sec., T. J. Lundrigan; Fin. Sec. 
and Treasurer, Wm. Little. 


C. K. Thompson; Treasurer, Henry Nobbe; Sec., R. O. Dormer. 

Sr. ALBaNs (Vt.), No, 169.—President, Geo. Church; Vice-President, 
Ellen Ryan; Rec. and Cor. Sec., F. W. Bradley; Fin. Sec., B. A. 
Church; Treasures, James Myers. 

TroGa, No. 170.—President, A. C. Lumbard; Vice-President, H. T. 
Graves; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. M. Lumbard, Box 114, Wellsboro, Pa.; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, Fred. Graves. 

CHAMPLAIN (Burlington, Vt.) No. 171.—President, R. Rowe; Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. D. L. Thompson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. A. Huntington; 
Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, G. F. Cole. 

San Anronro, No. 172.—President, Geo. M. Martin; Vice-President, J. 
Schott; Rec. and Cor. Sec., CO. F. Cotton; Fin. Sec., Chas. Seabaugh. 

Daas (Texas) No. 173.—President, 0. A. Eylar; Vice-President, W. O. 
Stillman; Rec. Sec., J. M. Williamson; Fin. and Cor. Sec., Ed. E. 
Stillman; Treasurer, Geo. B. Carter. 
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WASHINGTON (PRESSMEN’s Unton), No. 1.—President, W. D. Redfield; 
Vice-President, Chas. W. Hurdle; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Geo. W. Pierce; 
Fin. Sec., M. W. Louis; Treasurer, T. F. Maher. 

Derrorr (PRESSMEN’s UNION), No. 2.—President, Peter Forsyth; Vice- 
President, C. Risher; Rec. and Cor. Sec., James McCormack; Fin. 
Sec. and Treasurer, N. W. Healey. 

CHICAGO (PRESSMEN’S Union) No. 3.—President, Garrett Burns; Vice- 
President, J. L. Regan; Rec. Sec., Geo. McLenahan; Fin. and Cor. 
Sec., Wm. J. Tate (1007 Wilcox Ave.); Treasurer, John McMillan. 





‘YOMPOSING STICKS—GROVER, FRANKLIN, NEWBURY, AND 
J the ordinary Screw—all the regular sizes constantly on hand, and 
for sale by R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





| YEGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH AND 
\ true, in yard lengths. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard 





Pica to 4-line, us 

Five-line to 8-line, ~ 

Nine-line to 12-line, ad 

SE Mi a winpanes.ovc0s n.4ackdncenss octhane eetankes 
100 yards Qns0tted BIBER. .60 0000 ccccecctccsesccscoes $ 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor St. Philadelphia. 


TrPoGRaPaicaL PUVUBELICAaATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515, 517 and 819 Minor St., Philadelphia. 

AMBERICAN ENCYCLOPAIDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERDS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, or Book of Specimens ; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letter-press Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, 
$5.00 By mail, $5.20. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION; de- 
signed for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of 
the Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an 
Appendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Ab- 





breviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proof-read- | 


ing, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, | 


containing Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Prac- 
tical Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing 
Office. With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Im- 
posing Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By 
Thomas MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


A PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


CIRCULAR. 


MENAMIN’S 


IMPROVED WROUGHT IRON SHOOTING STICK. 








PRICE, - - . $1 50 

These Improved Shooting Sticks are made of the very best wrought 
iron, and are so fashioned that they will not injure the imposing stone. 
A glance at the illustration above will show what is meant. The upper 
lip of the shooting stick is made nearly twice the length of the lower 
one; hence, when thrusting it forward toward the quoin, it is sure to 
be placed on the upper edge of the quoin instead of on the imposing 
stone at the lower edge. 

Many of the so-called wrought iron shooting sticks are made of mal- 
leable iron, and will not stand the severe test of locking-up newspaper 
forms. The Improved Wrought Iron Shooting Stick is warranted to 
be made of the best wrought iron. 


For sale by ail Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





MENAMIN’S 


NEW SPRING LEAD CUTTER. 





PRICE, - - $7 50 


The above is a representation of one of the best lead cutters ever 
manufactured. It has a strong steel spring attached to the back of the 
| knife-lever, which, after the lead is cut, springs the lever back to its 
former place; by this means much time is saved in cutting leads, and 
the labor is lessened one-half. 

Printers are frequently very much annoyed, upon using leads for 
particular jobs, or in book-work, to find that they have been cut un- 
| true—each end running off at an angle, instead of being square. This 
can only be avoided by using a lead cutter that has been accurately 
fitted up, and which will cut the lead square and without bending it 

In placing before the trade the New Spring Lead Cytter, I have en- 
deavored to remedy the defects which exist in many other cutters, and 
at the same time make a cheap and durable machine. 





For sale by all Typefounders. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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fb CANS, BRASS BOTTOMS, vanneas Game, Fem SALE BRONZE POWDE RS, 
617 and 519 Minor St., Philada. , ole 
ICK’S PATENT UNION AND TRIPLE MAILERS. ORDER OF ee, Gal, silver. Composition a Meta Leal. 


R. DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses 
to be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GOOD WORK AT SATISFACTORY PRICES, GEO. MEIER & CO., 











137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


The celebrated Bronzes of Gzo. Mrrer & Co., are the best and cheap- 
est now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only needs 
a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly twenty- 
five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MENAMIN. 





Corner Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 





a wore Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Litho- 
J. H. WILSON, graphic Material constantly on hand. 





ee The undersigned have constantly on hand a large supply of the 


MILITARY GOODS AND REGALIA, FINEST BRONZES, 


WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &., &o., 


Society Jewels, Masonic Marks, Flags. Banners, 4c All orders for any quantity at the shortest notice. 


Laces, Fringes, Swords, Belts, Caps, etc. | GEO. MEIER & CO., 
P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 


1106 CHESTNUT sT., PHILADELPHIA. | Facrornres—Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria. 





DEGENER & WEILER, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Piberty” readle fob Printing Prossos. 


Gold Medal Exposition Internationale, Paris, 1875; London, 1862; Paris Exposition, 1867; 
Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873 ; Royal Pomona Palace Exhibition, Manchester, 1875. 


OVER 6,000 SOLD. 


NEW SIZES AND REDUCED PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY.” 


No. 2. —Inside of Chase, 7x11, with Card Drop, $225....Fountain, $25....Boxing $6 00 
No. 2A.— “s 9x13, 265.... ss Beer * 6 00 
No. 3. — oe 10x15, 350.... os B... “ 7 50 
No, 4. — - 13x19, 450.... o S.... * We 


Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller 
Mould, one Hand Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. 
Speed from 1,000 to 2,000 per hour. oo The “LIBER ” 
¥ , 


as at present built, with new and improved pat- 
NOTICE.—As the LIBERTY MACHINES have been imitated in countries where weare | tern, is the result of over twenty-five years’ study 
not secured by Patents, and as inferior machines are represented as our make, buyers are and experience in 


cautioned to see that our name is on each Machine. 
For the convenience of our European customers, we have opened a branch of our busi- BUILDING PRINTING MACHINES. 











ness in London, where we shall always have ready, for immediate shipment, all our differ-| _ All imaginary and y plications 
j : ing j have been cast aside, so that the “‘ LIBERTY ” now 
ent sized Machines, also exact fitting parte, which are made interchangeable. roots simplest of B ~ — wh 
DEGENER & WEILER, | valed and unequaled in the estimation of 
1 
23 Chambers Street, N. ¥., and 4 Shoo Lane, Holborn Viaduct, E.0., London. ‘| THE PRINTER WHO WORKS FOR PROFIT. 


American depot for Charles Derriey’s celebrated Types, Borders, dc. Illustrated Specimen Books, $100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARDS AND CARD BOARDS, - 


TOR PRINTERS, STATIONERS, AND PHOTOGRAPHERS, 





WaREHOUSE: 





NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH ST. AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


GRAY’S FERRY 
Printing Ink Works. 


—— 2 —@em -o 








ROBINSON & PRATT, 


714 SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PRATT & ROBINSON, 


8 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. | 
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Bronstrup Lithoprap 
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The above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRFSS, long and favorably known to Lithographic Printers, and 
by them preferred to those of any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to the high standard 
of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. 

The following testimonia's, from two of the largest Lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the 
esteem in which they are held: 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R. S. MENAMIN:—Dear Str—I have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal of the 
finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos publ shed by Duval & Hunter have been printed on the Bron- 
strup Press, For correctness of register, and ease of working, they are all that could be desired. Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, 

Successor to DuvaL & HunTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. 8. MENAMIN:—Dear Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, which we 
deem superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 


Yours traoly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 


SIZES AND. PRICES: 


PRESSES (WITHOUT REGISTERING OR TYMPAN FRAMES.) 


Weenn Bi, ells al Wee Se an cin knenen ee teinensetieanenehaninaess seeekne $145.00 |} , 7 b 
“ 2, RI acs 5020 dhccbs. cas eieanseinemap amon ee 180.00; Boxing $5 extra. 


REGISTERING FRAMES,..............+. No. 2 $45; No. 3, $60 | TYMPAN FRAMES,.......cccccssssessesees NO. 2, $5; No. 3, $8 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


617 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
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<i TSX PATENT ee 


Newspaper Book and Job Galeys 


——— 























Cut of Brass Galley, patent-lined, with a portion of the wood removed from side frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


QE GRIT ~— 
Ee OE 


This Patent Galley is the strongest and most durable brass-lined Galley manufactured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of non-corrosive metal to the brass lining, letting the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), and fastening, at one 
and the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, 
inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface; by this means dispensing with the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old-style 


Galleys sometimes project and make “pi There is also a strip of brass across the head of the Galley, that strengthens it, and prevents 


the head or sides from warping or becoming loose. 





BRASS GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 


Single Column, 3 x 23} inches inside............. . $1 75 | Double Column, 6}x23} inches inside............. $2 25 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, PATENT-LIWED. 
Ee GR GO] 1S x 1B te Tee an ooo isin. eect cc cee scene $3 50 
83x13 “ Ceibesdete Linea eee ST iio “ ee a See 4 00 
10 x16 place Peewee oa es ,....0sae we OO] Mae Mee LET eT EERE EE . 450 
BRASS MAIL-LIST GALLEYS, PATENT-LINED. 

10 x 22} inches inside, enclosed on all sides........... Dicken piadetins «sen Vani caws $4 50 


ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 


These All-brass Galleys are especially adapted for use in morning newspaper offices, as in many cases it is necessary to soak the type 
in hot lye, before distributing, in order to prevent its sticking together. Galleys made in part of wood would be ruined in a few days 
by such treatment, hence the necessity and economy in using galleys made wholly of brass. These All-brass Galleys are the most per- 
fect and strongest ever offered to the trade. 





Single Column, 34x 233 inches inside ........... $3 25 





All the Regular Sizes of Book, Job and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. 


SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. 


, | —_—— 


3. Menamin oa 515, Sit & 519 Minor Street, | 





Da 
| Manufactured and for sale by | 
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—=FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS=— 
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THIRTY CENTS 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 














It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are. 


"ASFA MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINRS LESS THAN ANY OTEER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 70 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
RMeferences: 
OTST. eesti 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printing Houses In PHILapELpni, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 “Watnvut Street, PHinap’a. 


AGENTS 


R. 8. Mznamrin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor St., Phila. 
G. 8. Nzwoome & Co., 144 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wa.xer, Evans & Coasweut, 3 Broad St., Charleston, 8. U. 
Manper, Luss & Co., Chicago Foundry, Chicago. 
MacKEtiar, Surrus & JORDAN, 14 Sansom 8t., Phila. 
Pgarso. & Gzist, « Evening Express,” Lancaster, Pa. 
Hauiey & Newman, Niagara Foundry, Sr. Lours Typz Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 


By 
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WILLISTON’S | 


‘ is 
ai Printers’ Own ewan a 


“b> 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 














We /A Ws 

= if 

as NY) This Mailer has received the approbation 
\ ‘ = : : \ of many Newspaper Publishers, and we are 
WA v ; . ready to satisfy any party or parties that it 

is fully adequate to perform all the work 

required of it. 


IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF. 


The accompanying cut represents the 
Mailer and manner of using. No. 1 is the 
cutting device which is attached to the fore 
finger of the left hand, and is placed over 
the name desired to be cut off. By giving 
the slip, which is held in the right hand, 
a quick upward jerk, the label is cut off 
and adheres to the paper. No. 2 is a reel 
on which the printed slips are rolled, and 
is attached to the rightarm as shown. No. 
‘3 is a cup in which can be placed either 
water, mucilage or paste, over the roller of 
which the slip is drawn, moistening the 
gummed paper or applying paste to the slip. 





Just the thing every Newspaper Proprietor Wants. 


Every Newspaper Office needs a Mailing Machine, and the only reason that many are without such a valuable article, is because of the 
high price hitherto required to secure one. But that objection is now and forever set at rest. Williston’s “ Printers’ Own Mailer” is so cheap 
in cost, that it will pay for itself almost immediately. FOR THE SUM OF SIX DOLLARS, you can be supplied with a machine that is 
durable, does not get out of repair, is simple in construction and management, and can be worked either with gummed paper, or paste, or 
macilage. Gummed paper is preferable, as no making paste or cleaning up is required. 

MAIL LIST TYPE | If parties desire that the names shall be set up by us, we will do 
s . so at the rate of $10.00 for a thousand names, and will send the same, 

We are prepared to offer you, in connection with the purchase of | charging for the type only the cost of the actual number of pounds used 
these Mailers, most decided advantages in the way of preparing your | *” such composition. 
list in type. You will not desire, probably, to purchase a large fount | Mucilaged or Gummed Paper, furnished at $1.00 per quire; 25 
of type for the purpose, and to save you that expense, we can furnish | cents extra per quire for postage if sent by mail. Two quires is suffi- 
the type you may need, free from any cost for superfluous letters, put | cient for one year, for a list of one thousand names; it can be printed 
up in founts for five hundred names and upward. The cost of entirely | On same as ordinary paper. 
new material for one thousand names, will be as follows: This Mailer requires no galleys to be purchased, as the lists are 

| proved from the type form. 


50 Pounds of Type, (Long Primer) at 50 cts. per lb., $25.00 


zo 0" Leads, Oe oe Gt 75°| MAIL BOOKS CAN BE DISPENSED WITH, 


Head Letter, ; , ° j 2.00 | 1¢ desired, as the lists contain each subscriber's credits, etc. The 
$ | names appear in the following style: 
34-50 
Add cost of Mailer, : 6.00 JRSmith von31 


$ao.co | NO Royalty of any kind to be paid for using this Mailer. 
FOR SALE BY Et. S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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- BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. ANILINE INKS. 
Per Pound. | Per Pound. Per Pound. 
News Ink, for Fast Cylinder Presses. 14c. to 16c. | Red Ink, fine, for cards or paper... .$2, 3, 5, 10| Purple Ink.......... .. $5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24.00 
« for Drum Cyl’r Presses. .15c. to 20c. | Scarlet Red Ink.................00cceeeee $1.50 | Purple Ink, Blueish.......... .... $16.00, 24,00 
e for Hand Presses y TINS 500-40 iués ce cendenceansie $1, 1.50 | Magenta Ink........... $5.00, 10,00, 16,00, 24.00 
Ad “ss “s « Bey ee $5, 10 | Mauve, Reddish.... ....$5.00, 10.00, 16.00, 24,00 
rere 30c., 40c., 50c., T5c., $1.00 | Carmine Ink..............cccccescceecs $16, 32) 
Illustrated Cut Ink, soft......... 40c., 50c., 75c. | Ultramarine Ink, fine............... $2.00, 3.00 | POSTER INKS. 
* o heavy. .....75c., $1.00, 1.50| Bronze Blue “* ............2eeeee eens «2.00 Per Pound. 
IN BIN, on ct naschemecace 6esne EE EE Se Ser $1.50, 2.00 | Uitramarine Ink.......... 50c., T5e., $1.00, 1.50 
American Agriculturist. .................5. 40c. | Dark Blue Pies adawisinesdieailiedl $1.50, 2.00 | Blue Ink, Light or Dark... .....75c., $1.00, 1.50 
Job Ink, for dry and cal’d} 59 75 $1. 1.50, $2 | Green OE sevcceccececes $1.00, 1.60, 2.00 | Red Imk.............02.0--008: T5c., $1.00, 1.50 
paper; will not set off...j ~? “"? °° “"""? **| Green © Beep GiaB e100 .cccacsngunse 2.00 | Green Ink................-...-50e., T5c., $1.00 
Job Ink, extra quick dryer... ..$1.50, 2.00, 3.00| Yellow Ink (Lemon or Orange). . $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 | Yellow Ink................ ...-50e., T5e., $1.00 
Card or Wood Cut Ink. $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | White Ink. ... 2.0... cece cen eeee eee Rig DOR. | PE Ts 20000 cteetecss.coed 50c., T5c., $1.00 
Printer’s Varnish, weak, med., str’g..30, 40, 50| Brown Ink.......... ..... $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 | White Ink........... 66.0. -005. 50c., T5c., $1.00 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND VARNISHES. 
_ seine all 
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(GEORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


Black and Colored Printing Ink 


VARNISHES, &o. 


OFFICE, 60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK-—Established April, 1816. 





Z 


a ey 


“4, 
BLACK INKS. 


Card or Wood Cut Ink, ® th. $1, = —~ 5.00 
Job Ink ve OR 


COLORED INKS. 
Carmine Ink, ® oz 


COLORED INKS. 
Ultramarine Blue.......... 75 


EWS, 427uNVve Ate’ 


ndard, and the Card Prices will designate that quality, as heretofore. 


+ 
a 


the same uniform 3 





Adams or Power Press Cut Ink.. 
Book and Fine Book Ink 
Extra News Ink 


Printers’ Poster Varnish, @ gal. . 


Lithographic Inks, ® tb... 


LaBEL Price... 


SELLING Price... ! 





. T5e., aL 2.00 
40c., 50c. T5c. 
30c 


50c. to $1. 00 
- $2.50 to 3.50 


30 640 


36 


Purple Bak, BH O68... 200. ccoces 50c., $1. 


Fine Red, ®@ ib. 
Red, for paper 
Red, for poeters 
Blue, for posters. . 


Fine Light and Bronze Blue. 


wee $1, $1.50 
«+ 150C., 75C., $1 


60c. to 80c. 


————_p-—___ 


and the Selling Prices: 


50 875 


60 90 1.20 


1.00 





1.25 1.50 .00 


50 1.80 2.40 


| Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . 


Green, poster. . ose cou 

Green, Fine Light and Dark. mt 50, 2. 00 

.$1. = 2.00 
‘ for poste rs. 

Gola Size, White or Gold Color 

Tints of all Shades 

Brown and Sienna Inks.......... $1, 1. "50, 2.00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND wARNISEHES. 
- $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 


Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 


.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


.00 3.60 6.00 12.00 
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PRINTERS’ CU 








SPEEDY, STRONG AND CHEAP, 
OVER ONE HUNDRED IN USE. 
“aS0 NI GAHQNNH ANO WAAO 














THE ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS OUR 


NEW AND IMPROVED LEVER CUTTER, FOR PRINTERS AND BINDERS. 


ouTse 80 ineoxk sas. 


The Rules are on both back ani front of the Table, which is marked off with two sets of parallel lines, running at right angles to each other. 
These rules, lines, and the back and side gauges make not only a simple, but an absolutely perfect arrangement for guiding and squaring the 
paper. t ; 

StrronG, StmpLe and RELIABLE in every way. It works with ease and rapidity, the knife running down with a sliding motion, making a true 
and smooth cut. 

There is also an Adjustable Bumper, which allows the knife to raise either two or four inches, as may be deemed desirable. This will be 
found of great advantage, as it enables the operator to cut small lots with a much less expenditure of time and strength than is required by any 
other machine. 

As the machine is above represented, the knife only raises two inches, but by removing the pin A to the hole above, and changing the lever 
in the hole marked B, the knife raises to the full height. The knife is adjustable by slots in, and set screws on top of the knife bar. 


Price, $175.00. Boxing, $3.50, (Weight of Cutter boxed, 900 Ibs.) 
STANDARD MACHINERY Co. 
(LATE SANBORN MACHINE C0.,) MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
pr The Standard Machinery Co. also makes nearly One Hundred different Machines and sizes, for Printers and Bookbinders, Gx. 
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SIMPLICITY! STRE NCTH! 
| Dwell on Impression | Ease of Running! 


This machine is so constructed that every motion is positive; and, 
there being no adjustments, it is simply impossible for even the most 
inexperienced person to get it out of order. 

The strain- are all either of wrought iron or steel, and 
are made heavier than in corresponding sizes of other machines. 
This fact insures greater strength. 

The bed is stationary, and is strengthened by heavy lateral and 
transverse braces, which preclude any ibility of springing. 

The chase is instantly and securely fastened to the bed by an auto- 
matic chase-hook. 

The impression is given by a toggle, — behind the platen-yoke. | 
This notion is very simple and powe , and admits of a “dead dwell” | 
on the impression, and a long rest of platen to receive the sheet. | 


Manufactory, Palmyra, N, Y. 
Branch Office: 175 Monroe St., Ohicago. 








The ink-dise makes five-seventeenths of a complete revolution, thus 
exposing a fresh surface to the form at every impression. This obvi- 
ates a fault common in other presses with a disc—that of having the 
form, if a large ong, show more ink on the end towards which the 
disc turns. 

The rollers are three in number, and cover a full form. The roller- 
carriage is an original device, by means of which the rollers are securely 
aw and all liability to accident, from the rollers dropping out, 
avoid 

The throw-off is an eccentric, operated by a lever, which locks itself 
in either position. It can be used at any period of the impression. 

The grippers are of spring steel, and cam be instantly lowered or 
raised for the purpose of setting. 


CLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Salesrooms: 44 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 
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> Over 1 1, 000 in use. 











SIZES AND PRICES: 


20x25 inches inside bearers........... $1,¢ No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers. ie $2,700 
21x27‘ “ ae er . 1,600 | No. 4, 32x50 * 2,900 
24x30 * - oe ... 1,800 | No. 5, 34x52 ts s - |. «ane. ee 
25x35 =“ ‘ a Cees Po ee - 2,100 | No. ¢ 6, 40x54“ “ os sig bic 5s ke 
29x42 * “4 es . 2,400 | No. 7, 42x60 “ < a Ay 9 ae .. 8,700 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM: 
No. 1, 24x30 inches inside bearers aha $2,300 | No. 3, 32x46 inches inside bearers oe 
No. 2, 25x35 ‘“ .. 2,600 | No. 4, 32x50 ‘“ ee ee ee ot eae 3,500 
The above Prices include Counter Shafts, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Blanket, Wrenches, two Roller Moulds, two sets of 
Roller Stocks, and Boxing and Shipping. 


Send for our Illustrated Circular and Price List, 


ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM OUR SHOPS, AT NORWICH, CONN. 











Office, 12 & 14 Spruce St, New York. 














